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MR. RENWICE’S STORY. 


*.§ 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


Dear old man, with his rough, weather-worn 
exterior, and his child-like, loving heart! Death 
has long since lifted the burden from that 
heart, and unravelled all that was dark and in- 
tricate in his experience, else pen of nine would 
never have written his name as above. He 
was our boarder, reader—all the oné we ever 
had; and why he should have chosen to make 
his home among a family of orphans, when his 
wealth and standing would have commanded 
far other accommodations and society, was 
what I never rightly understood. “ Perhaps he 
thought the wisdom gained by sixty-odd years 
of buffeting with the world would not come 
amiss in sty Pari where the united ages of 
all the members scarcely exceeded his own. 
He had been our landlord ever since we had 
lived in the city; and we knew him. chiefly as 
an eccentric sort of a person. very strict in all 
business details, and very independent in his 
opinions. We were therefore not more sur- 
prised than amused when he called on _us one 
day, and expressed his desire to be admitted 
into our family. ; 

He was “alone in the world,” he said, “with 
neither kith nor kin to care whether he lived 
or died. That was not of much consequence: 
but the house where he had boarded, while in 
the city, for a great many years, had ae 
hands. ‘Bhat might be borne, perhaps; but 
the new proprietors had changed the dinner 
hour; and he would be hung if he eat his din- 
ner a moment after two o’clock, for all the 
landlords this side of Paradise.” 

“[ might go to a hotel,” he went on, “and 
scold the. servants for the rest of my life-time; 
but I was always a careful, saving sort of a 
body, and I have no desire to spend my breath 
for nothing. Now, I faney that I can scold you 
here to some purpose. Besides, I have watched 
you children, and there is a sort of a home 
feeling about you that one does not find every- 
where.” 

As no family circle is complete, unless age 
be there to mellow down, by its calm wisdom, 
the hot impulses and wayward schemes of 
youth, this arrangement was very pleasant to 
us. Wesoon found that, under that dogmatic, 
imperious, somewhat cynical manner, lay a 
good large fund of human sympathies, and 
nothing occurred to disturb our relations, save 
when Mr. Renwick, in his zeal for our welfare, 
took it into his head to play the part of Provi- 
dence towards us. Then, certain fixed princi- 
ples, with regard to incurring debts and obli- 
gations, which my brother Fred, as the head 
of the House, had laid down as our rule of life, 
stood in his way, like rocks; and when he 
found that he could never get round them nor 
over them, there sometimes followed a storm, 
in which expletives and adjectives were show- 
ered upon our heads like hail-stones. 

As the time went on, however, we began to 


grow weatherwise, and learned, by careful 
management and a sharp look-out, to avoid 


these tornadoes; but sometimes they would 
come, in spite of our care; and there was no 
help but to sit still until the fury was past, and 
then sue for peace. Our younger sister, Re- 
becca, whose chaotic tendencies made her a 
great favorite with the old man, usually acted 
as commissioner on our part, and, with the 
chess-board in her hands as a corps de reserve, 
in case of need, for she well knew his weakness 
towards his favorite game, would besiege him 
in his own room, to which he always retreated 
on such occasions ; and, though the prelimina- 
ries were often rather stormy, she seldom failed 
of success. I cannot but smile, even now, when 
I recall some of these scenes. 

“Don’t come here to bother me,” would be 
her first greeting. “I’ve done with you all! 
Satan himself couldn’t match you for pride 
and obstinacy. Zounds! to think that I have 
lived till this time, to be told I shan’t do what 
I please with my own money!” 

“ But you shall, dear Mr. Renwick,” would 
he the reply; “only don’t be angry with Fred 
and Mildred, and you shall lay every cent of 
it out on me, if you choose. You shall buy 
me let me see—a crimson velvet dress; a 
real Cashmere shawl—lI saw one up the street 
the other day, at Stetson’s, that they called. 
cheap at three hundred and fifty dollars; a 
thousand dollar piano—ah, there will be no 
trouble at all about spending your money. You 
can make me a life member of the various be- 
nevolent societies, the Colonization Society, and 
the” 

“ Life member of Purgatory! Crimson vel- 
vet devil! Do you think I am going to rig you 
out like a turkey cock. The dress shall be 
black, I suy—black as your hair! It is the 
only color fit for women! ”. the old man would 
thunder. “There, give me the chess-board, 
and see if you can play a game like a rational 
Christian.” 

The old gentleman had seen a great deal of 
the world, for much of his life had been spent 
abroad, and during the long winter evenings 
we could sometimes coax him to give us some 
of his reminiscences of life amidst the tropics, 
where both man and nature wear a strange, 
fantastic aspect. He seldom spoke of his birth- 
place amid the New Hampshire hills, though 
sometimes our praises of our native village, 
towards which our thoughts ever turned with 
pleasant longings, would seem to pique him 
into speaking of his own, and we were sur- 
prised to see how clearly, after years and years 
spent in the busy speculations of commercial 
life, his heart retained its image—how vividly 
he would picture forth its lakes and hills, its 
clouds and streams, and dwell upon them with 
the fondness of a home-sick maiden. 

There was, to a close observer, always a cer- 
tain tinge of sadness in the old man’s tone 
when he referred to his childhood’s home, that 
led me to suspect that the key to that. bitter, 

sarcastic, cynical humor, under which it pleased 
him to conceal his natural kindness of heart, 
must be looked for amid those hills. 

This was more than usually apparent one 
evening, when after an enthusiastic description 
of a certain mountain lake in C. he aided, 
after a pause : “ : 

“Tt is more than thirty years since IT looked 
upon it last, and | have seen many a famous 
lake and mountain since, bat none that would 
compare with that. I never shall see its like 
again—never ! ? is 

; “But why not look upon that ?” T remarked. 

Here you are running off to Brazil or Guiana 
every two or three years, and yet talk as if it 
were ba. coreg for:you to reach New Hamp- 
shire. irty years is a great while, to be 
Sure, to stay away from one’s birth-place, but 
you must surcly have many old friends living 
there yet.” 

“Friends!” he exclaimed, with a tinge of 
his usual sarcasm; then, checking hi he 


added, seriously: “You, area goose, little 
Milly; and I' should be a fool to think that 








thirty years’ absence. 


there: might, have been. -who had some 
reason to remember kindly ine Renwick ; 
but if they have changed one-half as much as 
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even the ghost of a friendship could survive 
Such ship exists | w 
only: in a woman’s brain. One or two persons: 


he has, there would be little wre in the 
Be Nery 


flinging aside her book, and seating herself on 
a stool at the old man’s feet. “I have been 
counting on an excursion down to C. this lon 
time, not that I think it can be at all coment 
with our Maplehurst, but then I should like to 
see the place where you were born. Now, do 
be reasonable once, and say that you will go 
down there next summer, and take me with 
you,” she added, elasping her hands over his 

nees, and gazing, half seriously, half mis- 
chievously, up into his face. 

“Go down there with you!” exclaimed the 
old man, with strong emotion. “Face those 
scenes with you/ it would be like facing 
Death!” 

He dropped his face into his hands, and his 
manner was altogether so strange and excited 
that we gazed at one another in silent aston- 
ishment, until he suddenly looked up, and, with 
an evident effort to recover his usual manner, 
said, as he laid his hand on Rebecca’s head: 

“There, don’t ery, child; I didn’t mean 
wnythng. What a blundering old toad I am. 
You shail 0 where you please, if it ic ta Kam- 
schatka, next summer—onty tet us talk about 
going down there.” 

Seeing that the.expression of surprise and 
curiosity, which his manner quite as much as 
his words had excited, still lingered on our 
faces and in our eyes, the old gentleman, after 
mechanically opening and shutting a large 
book that lay on the table by him several times, 
turned to Fred, and said, with an attempt at 
his usual abruptness— 

“The truth is, Fred Martyn, that no man’s 
past is quite a Paradise. Some parts of mine 
are quite otherwise, and the conversation has 
stirred up bitter memories. There is often,” 
he went on, after a pause, and gazing earnestly 
in Rebecea’s face, “something in this girl’s 
face—something in her attitudes, and her way 
of looking up—that reminds me of one I knew 
in my youth; one who was neither kith nor 
kin to me, but more than all the world beside. 
I don’t know exactly how or what it is,” he 
continued, still looking in the perplexed face 
upturned to his, “for the cast of the features 
is wholly unlike; and yet there are times when 
it seems as if Rachel Halliday herself stood be- 
fore me, and—but what is the use of talking 
like an old fool. Rebecca, my girl, let-us have 
mr music; something brisk and cheerful, 
child.” 

“ By and by, Mr. Renwick,” she said, with- 
out stirring from her position at his knee. 
“But this Rachel Halliday, (what a pretty 
name)—you haye never told me about her. Is 
she living ?” 4 

“No, child,” he answered, hoarsely. “It’s an 
age or, seems so to me, since they made her 
grave in the village churchyard. I might have 
said J made it for Fred Martyn, would 
you take me for one guilty of murder ?” 

“You, Mr. Renwick!” said Fred, giving 
voice to the general surprise which the old 
man’s words excited ; “ you a murderer!” 

“Yes; what is there to stare so about? I am 
but a man, and all the murderers, from Cain 
downwards, have been nothing more or less, I 
takeit. True,” he went on in a musing tone, 
“they said she died of consumption, but | 
know and God knows better. It seems like 
arrant nonsense,” he added, after a moment’s 
silence, “for an old man to be showing his 
weak spots to a pack of youngsters like you; 
but, then, the wisest man is a fool some time 
in his life, and some of you may profit by my 
folly. So, brother Ed, lay down your book 
and learn how easily a man may become a 
rascal—aye, a villain—and yet escape legal 
punishment for his crimes; for, in the eye of 
the law, be it remembered, I am a very inno- 
cent—nay, — an immaculate personage. 
What I am fh the sight of God and my own 
conscience, is quite another thing 

“I nave often told you, children, that my 
mother died when I was born. Of my father, 
[ remember nothing distinctly, unless it be the 
cold, damp chilliness of his forehead, when an 
old housekeeper lifted me ~~ and laid my little 
hand upon it, as he laid in his coffin. I have 
a confused memory of the funeral—of a pale- 
faced man, who would take me in the carriage 
with him and a woman, who, swathed in black 
crape from head to foot, seemed to my childish 
fancy like a great, black cloud, and of my 
screaming lustily to go back to the old house- 
keeper. 

“Jt seems that 1 had no near relatives on 
either my father or mother’s side, but the 
property which my father left was sufficient 
to awaken the warmest interest on my behalf 
in this gentleman, a distant cousin, and, as my 
father had died very suddenly, the court in its 
wisdom assigned me and my property to his 
care. 

“He kept a country store, and was ashrewd, 
hard, mean, grasping man—a haggler for half 
cents—a finished hypocrite, who would cheat 
an orphan in the price of her father’s shroud, 
while he poured forth text after text of Scripture 
for consolation ; in short, he was that concre- 
®ion of earth’s meanness—a respectable scoun- 
drel. He was rich, lived in a nice house, at- 
tended meeting regularly, paid his taxes 

romptly on all such property as he could not 

eep from taxation, gave somewhat liberally 
to benevolent societies, especially for the sup- 
rt of a heathen child who had been named 
for his only son, Thomas Alling. Indeed, 
some people were disposed to view my being 
placed under his care as a direct interposition 
of Providence in my behalf; for where could a 
friendless orphan enjoy such careful, judicious, 
moral, and religious training, as under the roof 
of Mr. Alling, to say nothing of the living ex- 
emplification of practical godliness which his 
example would afford * 

“T pass over my childhood in that man’s 
house, children ; you could not understand it; 
thank God, you have nothing in your past that 
resembles it! It was like a long, cold, dreary, 
cheerless, sunless day. Mr. Alling’s wife, who 
might have made all this different, was @ wo- 
man of rules and methods—a walking bundle 
of Pharisaical pride and prejudice—of whose 
tongue her husband s somewhat in awe. 
They had but one child, a boy, some three 
years older than myself; and he inherited all 
the pride, coldness, selfishness, and meanness, 
of both his parents, with sufficient cunning to 
conccal those traits ‘under an off-hand, reckless 
manner, which d for high spirits and 
youthful thoughtlessness with those who did 
not know him well. He was a bare-faced, 
systematic liar from his cradle, as well as cow- 
ard, and, of course, all his misdeeds and crimes 
of omission and commission were laid upon 
my shoulders, and I duly paid the score. I 
don’t know what I should have been under 
different treatment, but, as it was, when I 
found that no words of mine could. convince 
them of my innocence, 1 grew stubborn and 
hardened. J heard myself commiserated and 
condemned in the same breath, as the incarna- 
tion of all-wickedness, bore whatever punish- 
ment they saw fit to inflict, and heard myself 
consigned to remediless woe in a future state, 
with a d indifference that was held as 
proof positive of my lost condition. 

“For some years, [ was a puny hice't and 
Tom, being three years my senior, it was easy 
for him po ata me, which he did to 
his heart’s content. But there came an end to 
this. One day—I might haye been ten or 
twelve years’ old at the time—when he had 
been more than usually provoking and tyran- 
ni¢al, my patience, or rather my endurance, 
gave out, and I pitched into him so suddenly 
that between his surprise and fright—for, as I 





said before, he was a coward—I got the upper 
hands of him, and, in my delight at finding 
‘master, and my memory of the lon 


should have half ki him, if his mother, 
warned by his screams, had not come to the 
rescue, and parted us. I say nothing of the 
vengeance they took on me afterwards, as I 
lay, bound hand and foot, before them. I 
Dog a emery I had conquered 

«Phat night a da Pauly poem 
Many 's long night in the tropics, when I have 





faced, softly-spoken Mr. Alling, striving in 
yain to assume a look of dignified composure— 
the tall, bony, rigid figure of his wife, drawn 
up in the centre of the room, reciting, in a 
high, nasal tone, the particulars of the battle, 
asshe had received them from the veracious 
Tom—while the latter, from behind the bar- 
rier which the bodies of his respectable parents 
afforded, made horrible grimaces at me, indi- 
eating, by certain movements with his hands 
and handkerchief, my future end on the gallows. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





For the National Era. 
KOSSUTH. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 
Listen to the patriot warrior! 
Let him fill your inmost souls, 
With a burning love for Freedom, 
While the blood-stained Danube rolls; 
Turn, then, home vour siekened opirita— 
Gazo with vision holy, clear! 
And a work will rise before ye, 
Not less grand that it lies near! 


At your very door it lieth, 
While you strain your sight so far! 
From your mother-earth it erieth. 
Blood-stained with Oppression’s war! 
Cheer the stranger with your kindness— 
Let him to your hearthstones come! 
But forget not, in your blindness, 
Groaning millions crushed at home! 
ZDENKO. 


——»———_—— 


KOSSUTH AT ANANPOLIS, MARYLAND. 


On Tuesday, the 13th inst., Kossuth (after hav- 
ing spent a most agreeable evening the prece- 
ding day at Governor Lowe’s) was welcomed, 
amid a large assembly of Senators and other 
gentlemen and ladies, to the Senate. 

The President of the Senate, Col. Lloyd, then 
welcomed him to the Senate Chamber, and 
Kossuth was conducted to a seat on his right, 
where he spoke as follows : 


KOSSUTH’S SPEECH. 

Mr. President: The stormy current of my 
life has offered several moments to me when 
the importance of the occasion, connected with 
associations of historical interest, impressed a 
deep emotion upon my mind. 

But perhaps never yet in my life has the 
memory of the past made such a glowing im- 
pression upon me as here. 

I bow with reverential awe before history in 
bowing before you, Senators of Maryland, in 
this glorious hall, the sanctuary of immortal 
deeds, hallowed by the memory of immortal 
names. [Applause. 

Before I thank the living, let me look to 
those dead whose spirits dwell within these 
walls, —— at the portraits that hung upon 
the walls,| living an unimperishable life in the 
glory, freedom, and happiness, of your great 
United Republic, destined, as I confidently 
hope. to become the corner-stone of the future 
of Humanity. 

Yes, there they are, the glorious architects 
of the independence of this Republic, grown up 
to such a giant in such a short time 

There is Thomas Stone ; there, your Demos- 
thenes, Samuel Chase ; |pointing to the por- 
trait of each, asnamed :} there, Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, who designedly added that epi- 
thet to the significance of his name, that no- 
body should be mistaken about who was the 
Carroll who dared the noble deed, and was 
rewarded by being the last of his illustrious 
companions, —— rere ew to the a 
ly Paradise, a ad long enj the 
paradise of fveadem- onoarth--ane here Wii 
tam Paca—all: of them signers of the Decla 
ration of American Independence—that no- 
blest, that happiest page in mankind’s history. 
aes 

ow happy that man must have been, |point- 
ing to the portrait of Governor Paca,| having 
to govern this sovereign State on that happy 
day when, within these very halls, was rati- 
fied the act which, by the recognition of your 
very enemy, raised your country to the seat of 
an independent nation on earth. 

Ye spirits of the departed, cast a ray of con- 
solation by the thundering voice of your na- 
tion over that down-trodden land, whose elect 
chief, a wandering exile for having dared to 
imitate the inspiration of your manly hearts, 
lays the trembling hopes of an oppressed con- 
tinent before the generous heart of your 

ple—now not oully an independent nation 
ut also a mighty and glorious power on earth! 
[Applause. 

Alas! what a difference in the success of two 
like deeds! Have I not done what ye did? 
Yes, I have. Was the cause for which I did 
it not alike sacred and just as yours? It was. 
Or have wo not fought to sustain it with equal 
resolution as your brethren did? Bold though 
it be to claim a glory such as America has, I 
am bold to claim, and say—yes, we did. And 
yet what a difference in the result! And 
where this difference? Only out of that single 
circumstance, that while you, in your struggle, 
met with assistance, we in ours met not even 
with “fair play”—because when we fought 
there was nobody on earth to maintain the 
laws of nature’s God. 

America was silent, and England did not 
stir; and while you were amined by a French 
King, we were forsaken by a French Repub- 
lic—itself now trodden down, because it has 
forsaken us! 

Well, we are not broken yet. There is hope 
for us, because there is a God in heaven and 
an America’on earth. [Applause] May be 
that our nameless woes were necessary, that 
the glorious destiny of America may be ful- 
filled; that after it was an asylum for the 
oppressed, it should become, by regenerating 

urope, the pillar of manhood’s amg 2 

Oh! it is not a mere capricious change of 
fate, that the exiled Governor of that land 
whose name, four years ago, was scarcely 
known on your glorious shores, and which now 
(ch, let me have the blessings of this faith) is 

ear to the generous heart of America; it is 
not a mere chance that Hungary’s exiled chief 
thanks the Senators of Maryland for the high 
honor of public welcome in that very Hall where 
the first Continental Congress met; where 
your great Republic’s glorious Constitution 
was framed ; where the treaty of acknowleged 
independence was ratified ; and where you, Sena- 
tors, guard with steady hand the sovereign 
State’s rights of your own State, united to 
thirty else, not to make you less free, but to 
make you more mighty—to make you a power 
on earth. 

I believe there is the hand of God in history. 
You assigned a place in this hall of freedom 
to the memory of Chatham, for having been 
just to America, by opposing the stamp act, 
which awoke your nation to resistance. 

Now, the people of England think as once 
Pitt the elder thought, and honors with deep 
reverence the memory of your Washington. 

But suppose the England of Lord Chatham’s 
time had thought as Chatham did; and his 
burning words had moved the English aristoc- 
racy to be. just towards the colonies; those 
four men there [turning to the portraits] had 
not signed your country’s independence: Wash- 
ington were perhaps a name “unknown, un- 
h and unsung,” and this proud constel- 
lation of your glorious stars had. perhaps not 
yet risen on mankind’s sky, instead of being 
now about to become the sun of freedom. [Ap- 
plause.] It is thus Providence acts. 


Let me hope, sir, that Hungary’s unmerited 
fate was ,in order that your stars 
| should become @ sun. 





———$ > ————————— i. 


just than the cause of Hungary, being, as it is 
the cause of oppressed heweniy’ : 

Sir, I thank the Senate of Maryland, in my 
country’s name, for the honor of your generous 
welcome. Sir, I entreat the Senate kindly to 
remember my down-trodden father-land. ‘Sir, 
I bid you farewell, feeling heart and soul puri- 
fied, and the resolution of my desires strength- 
ened, by the very air of this ancient city of 
Providence. [Applaue] i 

During the delivery of this eloquent speech, 
the greatest enthusiasm was manifested by all 
present. In the midst of congratulations and 
greetings, the Senate shortly after adjourned, 
and with their distinguished guest, the mem- 
bers, the Governor, suits, and others, proceeded 
to the hall of the House.of Delegates. 





For the National Era. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 


Dear Dr. Barter: Did you,ever sit under 
the scintillations of that comet of you 
nity, Dr. .O. W. Holmes? ‘One can scarcely 
write the prefix, Dr., without a smile, so impos- 
sible seems it to picture him: feeling the pulse, 
or administering an emetic with true profes- 
sional gravity. 

I wonder whether his studies were not pur- 
sued under Momys, rather than Esculapius; 
and whether, having discovered the soverei 
virtue of laughter as a remedy for all “the ills 
that flesh is heir to,” he does not prescribe for 
his private patients as he does for the public in 
general—a dose of the same by no-means ho- 
meopathic? Indeed, he himself has more than 
once hinted at such a course of procedure, and 
has found, also, that the “potion” too strongly 
mixed may prove a powerful poison, if we may 
credit his report of the “case” since whose sad 
conclusion he “has never dared to write as 
funny as he can!” Con you give us uninitiated 
ones & glimpse behind the curtain of the “ma- 
teria medica,” and tell us whether this remedy 
would be equally potent with mesmerisr or 
electricity? or whether the three are in some 
mysterious manner blended? 

Be this as it may, he has lately been admin- 
istering the panacea to eager crowds, with the 
most happy effect. One could not sit an hour 
under the droppings of his tongue and eyes, 
without gathering some spangles for memory 
to bear away. I am going to send you a few 
of these chance crystals, though they will be 
sure to lose brilliancy under any handling but 
the orator’s own. 

If you have ever heard him lecture, you 
know very well how he enters a Lyceum Hall: 
as no lecturer but himself would—tripping 
with boyish agility through the living sea, and 
up the steps of the stage, and tossing a comic 
look ef good-humored understanding to the au- 
dience, as much as to say, in school-boy lan- 
guage, “We will have ‘rare fun’ to-night!” 
That we will; for a thousand risibles begin to 
vibrate already, in sympathy with the twinkle 
of his eye! His discourse here was on the 
“Love of Nature.” It was prefaced by an 
apology for not throwing down the gauntlet in 
behalf of any of the “reforms” of the day. 
“The milk of human kindness,” on his authori- 
ty, “will not bear too much shaking;” and as 
it had turned to bitterness under so many 
tongues, he thought “a man might be consid- 
ered as eminently praiseworthy for even the 
humblest attempt to write upon the love of 
anything!” 

He began by giving usa few “tableaux vi- 
vants” from city life, before leading us into 
“green pastures.” What leisure had the mer- 
chant, “hurrying along-the pavements, intent 
upon the rise or fall of a quarter of a cent in 
cotton or wheat,” for quiet gossip with Dame 
Nature? “Then there is the clerk, haunted 
by swarms of figures as thick as mosquitoes in 
August, or fliee-tm which it-is bi 
business to brush away witike Tatar wielded 
by his right hand, or, at blissful intervals, 
tucked over his right ear.” The lawyer, whose 
brain is to be kept in constant readiness, “to 
prove, at a@ moment’s warning, that anybody 
has been guilty of murder, arson, treason, or 
any other peccadillo; unless, indeed, he has 
been thus guilty—in which case he is to he 
equally ready to prove that the man never did 
it, never would, nor could haye done it—if, in- 
deed, it had been done at all; besides which, 
somebody else did it! “The physician ”—here 
he strained himself in professional conscious- 
ness—“that martyr to mysterious rappings, 
who sits down to his Thanksgiving turkey, and 
at the twang of the door-bell is forced to start 
up, leaving his fork, as Cincinnatus his plough 
sticking in the furrow!” with other serio- 
comic touches from the roll of his own experi- 
ence. “The clergyman, indeed, has a short 
summer vacation, from which he returns with 
an effective new sermon on ‘Niagara’ or 
‘Ocean,’ and enough of the odor of clover and 
chickaberry about him to last until Christmas.” 
These preceding personages are hidden from 
Nature, behind a thick veil ot brick, mortar, 
and smoke. Proceeding into the country, “we 
might expect, on the strength of the syllogism, 
‘Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat,’ that 
‘Who live in green fields must themselves be 
green,’ that is, fresh, unseared in heart, alive 
and awake to the beauties around them.” 

We might expect this; but he gave us the 
ludicrous contrast to this which country life 
too often exhibits. Follow the loafer about 
the stage tavern to his home, and “you will find 
the house thrust into the very dust of the road, 
as though there were a simoom over the grassy 
fields, and the inmates, like camels, must thrust 
their noses into the sand, to breathe with im- 
punity.” 

He proposes a hospital for the cure of this 
blindness of sensibility, on the plan of the Mas- 
sachusetis Asylum for Idiots, to be established 
on the slope of Mt. Holyoke, where the eyes 
of sturdy farmers and utilitarian matrons 
should be opened to the beauty on which they 
had looked all their lives in vain. In a sup- 
— report of one of these “cases,” a hope- 

ul patient was described as “shedding tears 
at the sight of two cows in a pasture, because 
he had learned that it takes three to cows form 
a perfect landscape!” 

ut this, he granted, was chimerical. How, 
then, should the world be drawn to its “uni- 
versal mother?” The Architect ranks first, 
as a teacher of taste; he is the man who illus- 
trates practically his ideas; and next to him is 
the man who talks about him.” 

At first sight, Nature would seem to have 
been less lavish of beauty to our New World 
than to her sister, the Old. “Our dandelion, 
white-weed, and buttercup, are indeed poor 
substitutes for the primrose, the cowslip, and 
the daisy, of English fields and English poets, 
whose very names are redolent of sweet fancies. 
But have we not the laurel on the hillside, and 
the orchis in the wood, and by the brook the 
— cardinal flower,” with a host beside? 

e have not the birds of old England—“ the 
lark,” soaring on the wings of Shelly’s thought ; 
nor the “robin redbreast,” that covered the 
“babes in the wood ;” nor the “nightingale,” 
that wails to the stars. But we have our own 
peculiar birds—“ the blue robin,” as our poor 
Pilgrim Fathers called him, trying to trace 
some resemblance to the dear household bird 
of their childhood; the oriole, or the “fire- 
hang bird,” as some mute, inglorious. Milton 
has christened him ; the bobolink—(that word 
had a train of seven sparkling adjectives, 
which your imagination must supply, for my 
memory cannot ;) and sometimes, even in our 
colder latitude, that prima donna of the feath- 
ered tribe, the inimitable mocking-bird. 

He sketched rapidly three characters among 
the lovers of Nature. First, the naturalist ; he 
is born asa poet is. In childhood, he distin- 


ishes himself by unwinging butterflies, un- 
egging spiders, walk cnearining i reer his 
mates are chasing the flying circle of the hoop. 


odes and he is ready sie work. at once, 
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he gives long names and short lives—to each a 
place in science, and a pin through the middle 
of the body. . Yet, why smite him? He is a 
seeker after truth, and on truth, wherever 
sought, the mind may expand. “The elk and 
buffalo gain their stature by bending to feed 
upon the grass at their feet. The giraffe lines 
its graceful head to browse on the twigs above 
it, and yearly, as it rises, feeds nearer heaven.” 
“Tf we ridicule not those who compass sea and 
land to obtain a scrap of the handwriting of 
Napoleon, or some individual whom accident 
has permitted to subscribe himself ‘Rex, why 
ridicule him who loves to read over and over 
again, whether it be in the stars above our 
heads or the rocks beneath our feet, the auto- 
graph of the Infinite Creator?” 

Second, the poet-lover of Nature. He loves 
not to analyze the gushings of his soul. As a 
son loves his mother, he knows not why, nor 
will he brook to weigh in the balances the very 
lifeblood of his heart. 

ah irtnasa 16! 
and sincee the renrer or ee, seeks oa ne 
Brobdignagian violets, blue roses, to, eae hee | 
as & pioneer in improvements, has his place and 
his use. 

He closed with an appeal to each listener to 
provide himself with this never-failing source 
of delight and comfort. He spoke touchingly 
of an insane man who used to pass him when 
a boy, with his arms full of Nature’s cheapest 
yellow flowers. “The poor man imagined 
them gold, and hugged them as he would have 
hugged hid treasure. We smile at him; but 
was he not happy in finding a California on 
every hill-side? Then what can be the pleas- 
ure of him who, with every faculty of mind in 
its perfection, finds ‘tongues in brooks,’ with- 
out paying a lecturer for wagging that expen- 
sive organ—‘ sermons in stones,’ ” &c. 

I must break the tangled thread of my re- 
port, for I cannot wind it off in the swift, 
smooth words of. the poet-speaker. May you 
yet glean more than these scattered fragments 
from his own lips, and find yourself a merrier, 
if not a “ wiser man.” 


Yours, truly, Mary Irvine. 





For the National Era. 
BEAUTY. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 
Sho lingereth delighted in the still, secluded valley, 
Where the tears of shady Night agd the smiles of 
Orient dawn, 
In their pure, transparent splendor, fitting homage 
soem to render 
To the Queen “Imagination,” the genius of the 
morn. 





By the margin of the lakelet overhung with weeping 
willows, 
Where through the interlacing of the foliage thick 
and green 
Are seen the wild fowl sporting among the fleecy 
billows, 
Their plumage and their motion ever varying the 
scene. 


By the old tree bare and lifeless, vestige of the ages 
olden, 
That in its cheerless majesty still keeps its ancient 
place, 
Though dead, yet not forsakén, for with blossoms 
white and golden, 
A vine all fair and delicate is wreathed around its 
base. 


The towering, hoary mountain. with its coronal of 


ether, 
Unchanged in form or grandeur since its earliest 
primal day, 


The timid azure violet that hides among the heather, 
Each in its sphere.ia beautiful, each perfect in its 
Way. ~~ 


Fair Beauty hath a dwelling in all climes, among all 


nations ; 
Is there not beauty flashing from the glacier chill 
and hoar? =~ 
Is there not beauty gleaming in the brilliant corrus- 
cations 


That color and illuminate the icy Arctic shore ? 


In the mirage of the desert, ever distant, all unreal ; 
In the stalactites that glisten in the subterranean 
Chve ; é 
In the cataract’s sublimity, the throne of the Ideal; 
In the sparkling phosphorence of the dark Atlantic 
wave; 


In the pure and silver radiance of celestial constella- 
tions ; , 
In the meteor’s course erratic, as it glanceth 
through the air; 
In the varied tints of sunset, in the tempest’s revela- 
tions— 
In each, in all is beauty; Beauty dwelleth evory- 
where. 


Uncasville, Connecticut. 


es 


ELOQUENT LETTER FROM A LADY. 


Norwicn, Conn., Dec. 13, 1851. 


Honorep Sir: Words cannot express the 
interest with which I have listened to the tale 
of your country’s struggles for freedom—that 
greatest earthly good—nor the deep respect and 
admiration that every heart alive to sympathy 
with noble and heroic deeds must feel, wherever 
the name of Kossuth is spoken. Words and 
sympathy, however, avail but little, and by the 
chance of fate, my lot is cast where “active” 
exertions in a noble cause are forbidden. Since 
I am to do no more, pardon me, I pray you, if 
I venture to offer you, for your glorious cause, 
the enclosed sum ($25.) at is the merest 
trifle, 1 well know ; still it is all I have to give, 
and I beseech you not to scorn it ; for, though 
but a drop in the ocean, yet, if joined’ with 
thousands of other drops, it may do good ser- 
vice some day. And my heart will feel hap- 
pier, if hy your acceptance you will allow me 
to believe that I have done what little I might 
to aid another in procuring that glorious lib- 
erty. which I thank Heaven is my birthright. 

Vith heartfelt prayers for your country’s 
speedy and final success, 1 am, with deep re- 
spect, your humble servant, ~ 

Ex.ien C. GREENWoop. 
Governor Kossuth. 


THE GROWTH OF BALTIMORE. 


Among the many indications of the steady 
and rapid growth of Baltimore, and of its onward 
march in prosperity and wealth, that furnish- 
ed by the large number of buildings annually 
erected within its limits must be one of the 
most gratifying as it is one of the most sub- 
stantial of those indications. The pleasing evi- 
dences of progress which subsequent years have 
furnished in this respect, experience no reverse 
this year. The annual statemont prepared by 
the Appeal Tax Court shows that during the 
year 1851 the number of brick buildings erect- 
ed in this city has been eighteen hundred and 
fifteen, assesed at a value of two million ‘three 
hundred and eighteen thousand dollars. This 
increase is the result of no adventitious circum- 
stances, nor has it been stimulated by any 
spirit of speculation in real estate—it belongs 
to and grows out of the steady of our 
city in population, wealth, and business. Du- 
ring the past five yen we find from areference 
to our files that the number of houses annual- 
ly erected has been as follows: In 1847, 2,006 ; 
in 1848, 1,920; in 1948, 2,806; in om 1,827; 
in 1851, 1,815; total in ears, y 

These figures, derived , him reliable official 
sources, exhibit a continued and sustained 

wth and extension of this city, which, we 
2el confident, has not been exceeded by any of 
her eotemporaries on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Its magnitude may be Properly estimated by“a 
‘calculation of the results which its continuance 





a As he grows older, four characteristics bud We Pies 3 
cinnatus, consummating the > eee act of his | out—i itable everance, in an inverse’ | will produce. The whole number of balling 
life. | The walls which now to my hum. | ratio to the utility of any project ; ineapability } at present erected in. the city is perhaps pon 
ple words, listened to the words of his repub- | of bodily or mental weariness in his pursuit ; | over-estimated at forty thousand, Se ee 
Heat sacred gt epeomny co: norm nges have cog ad mm Spl hs mum, Tacs b 
i i ' con- | his own fing ave not touched a most | double PMT at Oe ea 
peeve Farge e ie noua to scientific . Letsuch| contemplated without incredulity, yet an ex- 


tion of the data on which it is founded 
will prove its entire correctness 





~The largely increased value of the buildings 
wit are eon erected this year is also a 


tifying feature. Their total value is put 
own at $2,318,120, whilst we find that the pre- 
vious year the whole increase of the taxable 
basis, including both new buildings erected and 
the increased value of personal estate, was but 
$1,938,030. This year the increase in the tax- 
able basis is $2,634,620, a more favorable 
showing, as compared with last year, of 
$696,590. The entire taxable basis of the city 
at the present time is $84,739,642.— American. 





THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The American Railway Times of the 1st in- 
stant contains a list of all the Railways in the 
United States, by which it appears that the 
number of railways in operation is 263, meas- 
uring 11,565 miles, and constructed at a cost 
of $335,150,848. ‘The number of Railways in 
course of construction is 74, measuring 11,228" 
miles. The total number of Railways. is 237, 
and the total number of miles in operation 
and construction is 22,893. Their locality, &c., 
may be seen from the following 
No. Miles.* Miles.t 





Ca 
Maine 10 283 175 $8,191,693 
N. Hampshire 16 463 76 =: 14,144,755 
Vermont 9 369 167 § 13,116.553 
Massachusetts 37 1,153 67 51,384,572 
Rhode Island 1 50 -— 2,614,434 
Connecticut 13 570 64 18,198,599 
New York 44 1,946 946 67,686,155 
New Jersey 10 290 40 7,445,000 
Pennsylvania 51 1,323 535 49,662,918 
Delaware 1 16 - 600,000 
Maryland 3 355 172 14,220,503 
Virginia 16 485 735 8,930,421 
North Carolina 3 349 223 4,100,000 
South Carolina 7 383 403 8,703,678 
Georgia 13 804 181 15,100,080 
Florida . Som 250,000 
Alabama 7 135 955 1,936,208 
Mississippi 4 100 518 1,770,000 
—— e O87 25 1,131,000 

Texas 1 - 72 - 
Tennessee 7 134 558 2,800.000 
Kentucky . 6 93 446 1,751,226 
Ohio 26 890 1,481 17,066,661 
Michigan 4 474 - 8,656,340 
Indiana 20 538 1,117 9,690,000 
Illinois 14 271 1,606 5,100,000 
Missouri 2 - 249 - . 

Iowa 1 - 180 - 
Wisconsin 2 20 236 400,000 
Total 337 11,566 11,228 $335,150,848 





* Miles in operation, including branches. 
+ Miles in course of construction. + 


——— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER AT THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTINTTION 


The unprecedented cold of the present week 
began with the snow-storm of Sunday, the 18th, 
the snow commencing at 3 A. M. of that day, 
and falling, with a light N. E. wind, steadily 
through the day and evening, to a depth of 
nearly seven inches. The snow was peculiarly 
dry and heavy ; but the strong wind of the 19th 
filled the air with its finer particles, and the 
clouds assumed the form peculiar to intensely 
cold storms at the North, known as frost 
clouds. The arctic temperature of this ex- 


+ treme point of the severe winter is shown in 


the following abstract of the Meteorological 
Register of the Smithsonian Institute : 
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Thermometer. 
| ter re'd | 
Air. Min’m Mean.) to 32. | 
sat | 
A.M., 28. - — | 29.995 | 
2PM) 27. | 25. | 266 | 29.823 ec 
10 P.M. 25. a ms 29.740 wind. 
ati ~ } 
6 A. M., 16. 12. - | 29.875 |Frost, clouds. 
2P.M., 18. . 9.5 | 30.060 |St'g W. wind. 
10 P. M., 14. 2.5 — | 30.359 (Clear. 
20th. 
6A.M..-5.5 | -5.5] - | 30.465 | 
2P.M., 11. mi 6.5 | 30.400 (Clear. 
10 P. M., 14. 11. - | 30.356 |Calm. 
21st. | | 
6 A.M., 17.5 16. 30.043 |Haze. 
2P.M.,24. | - — | 29.980 |Caln. 
The cold of the morning of Monday is be- 


lieved to be without a precedent in any record 
ever kept at this city. At 111¢ P. M. previous, 
the thermometer marked 2.5 degrees, with the 
wind fresh; at 3 A. M. of the 19th, 3 degrees 
below zero; at 5 A. M. 4 degrees below, and 
reached the lowest point after sunrise; the ob- 
servation at 6 o’clock being 5 degrees below, 
and at 7 o'clock 5.5 degrees below zero, the air 
not becoming entirely calm till after daylight. 
The record gives, therefore, the true tempera- 
ture of the air, unaffected by radiation. Had 
the night been calm, and radiation unobstruct- 
ed, the thermometer would have stood much 
lower. 
Notes of an Aurora on the Evening of the 19th. 

A diffused arch appeared at 91¢ h. of 10 de- 
grees elevation, its central point near 10 de- 
grees E. of N.; at 10 h. enlarged, with patches 
of bluish red and faint streamers; at 111¢ h. 
diffused red abundant, and dark, amorphous 
patches, very distinctly cloud-like in the en- 
closed segment. At 3 A. M. of 20th very much 
as at 91¢ of previous evening ; wholly gone at 
4 A.M. The intense cold prevented continu- 
ous observation. It was probably a brilliant 
display when at its height. 

Nat. Intelligencer of Jan. 21. 





From the New York Observer. 
ARMED FORCE OF RUSSIA. 


_ This immense empire, which fills more than 
half the area of Europe, contains 2,041,809 
square miles; France but 202,125 square miles ; 
Prussia but 106,302 square miles ; Great Britain 
and Ireland, 120,872. In population, Russia 
stands above 62,000,000; France about 35,500,- 
000; Prussia, over 16,000,000; Great Britain 
4nd Ireland, above 27,000,000. The ready 
army under drill is 674,000; France has a 
yariable force, but may be rated at 397,000; 
Prussia’s standing army is set down at 122,000 ; 
Great Britain’s is reported by herself about 
101,000, scattered in her distant possessions 
and at home. 
| Russia has considerable coast on the N., N. 
W., and S., and has made efforts to fortify her 
rts and create a navy. Ten years ago, she 
ad five squadrons, 2 in the Black sea, 3 in the 
altic ; each consisted of 
_ One ship of one hundred and ten guns, 
| Two ships of eighty-four guns, 
Six ships of seventy-four guns, 
Six frigates, 
And a number of lighter vessels, 
To these are to be added the “Galley fleet” of 
e Baltic—320 guns; 25 floating batteries— 
160 do; 81 gun-hoats—162 do. ; and 88 smaller 
vessela. She had, besides, a squadron of 40 
un-boats in the Black Sea; and a flotilla on 
flor Pacific and N. American coast. These 
vessels were manned by 33,000 sailors, 9,000 
marines, 3,000 artillery men. This navy has 
heen constantly increased. Her agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and inter-communion, 
have been, of late years, greatly advancing. 


-- +> 


, Marriaces in Orecon.—A glance at the 
arriage column of this day’s paper will reveal 
the fact that Oregon is famous for its match- 
makings as well as its pumpkins and potatoes. 
upid certainly holds court in that territory ; 
i whether or not the citizens find a location 
for their capital, the seat of the affections ap- 
ars pretty well fixed in that fair domain. 
No less than fifteen marriages have occurred 
in Oregon since we last received news from 
there Matches are as plentifully made up in 
, a8 in the regions of bliss, so poetically 
lared to be the birth-place of matrimony. 
owever, & country of pred hard names should’ 
ertainly be redeemed by a few soft hearts 
and—hands !— Alta California, Dec. 15th. 





| Disasters on THE Laxes 1N 1851.—The 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser gives its annu- 
al statement of marine disasters on tho lakes, 

with the loss of life and property at- 
tendant upon them, from which it appears 





that during the year 1851, property to the 


remembrance all the scenes 


eyed little boy is about you. 4 
make the first impressions upon their children, 








value of $730,537 was lost, and 79 lives. Five 
steamers, three propellers, and thirty-seven 
sail vessels, were totally lost. The disasters of 
the last four years have involved the loss of 
$2,078,146 worth of property, and 563 lives. 


INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION : 


The following resolutions have been submit- 
ted in the United States Senate : 


NON-INTERVENTION. 
_ Mr. Crarxe. I desire now to introduce the 
Jomt resolution of which I gave notice some 
days since. I desire that it may be read. 


The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Congress recognises 
and reaffirms these manifast truths: “That 


Governments are instituted ameowy ~~ - 
cure thé matcuaple rgnts or life, liberty, and 


the pursuit of happiness; deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destrucuve of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new Government, laying its foundation upon 
such principles, and or anizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 

Resolved, That, while we Seite for ourselves 
these comprehensive rights of self-government, 
and also, as a consequence of sovereignty, the 
right to be exempt from the coercion, control, 
or interference of others in the management of 
our internal affairs, we concede to others the 
same measure of right, the same unqualified 
independence. 

Resolved, That it is upon the sacred principle 
of independent sovereignty that we recognise, 
in our intercourse with other nations, Govern- 
ments de facto, without inquiring by what 
means they have been established, or in what 
manner they exercise their powers. 

Resolved, That this Government has solemn- 
ly adopted, and will perseveringly adhere to, 
as & principle of international action, the ad- 
vice given by Washington in his Farewell Ad- 
dress: “Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations: cultivate peace and harmony with 


too novel an example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence.” Sym- 
pathy for a favorite nation betrays itself into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of 
another, without adequate inducement or justi- 
fication.” “Against the insidious wiles of for- 
eign influence the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake: for foreign in- 
fluence is the most baneful foo of republican 
Governments.” “The true rule of conduet for 
us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible.” “ Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? 
Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ?” 

Resolved, That, while we cherish the liveliest 
sympathy towards all who strive for freedom of 
opinion and for free institutions, yet we recog- 
nise our true policy in the great fundamental 
principles given to us by Jefferson: “ Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state 
or persuasion, religious or political; peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship, with all na- 
tions, entangling alliances with none.” 

Resolved, That, although we adhere to these 
essential principles of non-intervention, as form- 
ing the true and lasting foundation of our 
prosperity and happiness, yet whenever a 
provident foresight shall warn us that our own 
liberties and institutions are threatened, then 
a just regard to our own safety will require us 
to-ailvnneo tothe conflict rather than await 
the approach of the foes of our constitutional 
freedom and of human liberty. 


INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


Mr. Cass desired to submit the following 
joint resolution, the reading of which was call- 
ed for, and it was read. Mr. C. asked that it 
might be printed—which was agreed to—inti- 
mating that he would call it up when the 
@enator from Rhode Island was present : 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That while the people of 
the Tnited States sympathize with all nations 
who are striving to establish free Governments, 
yet they recognise the great principle of the 
law of nations which assures-to each of them 
the right to manage its own internal affairs in 
its own way, and to establish, alter, or abolish 
its Government at pleasure, without the inter- 
ference of any other Power; and they have 
not seen, nor could they again see, without 
deep concern, the violation of this principle of 
national independence. 

Mr. Sewarp likewise submitted the follow- 
ing joint resolution—which was ordered to be 
dere strike out all afcer the second reso- 
ution of Mr. Clarke, and insert: 

“ Resolved, That while the United States, in 
consideration of the exigencies of society, ha- 
bitually recognise Governments de facto in 
other States, yet that they are nevertheless by 
no means indifferent when such a Government 
is established against the consent of any people 
by usurpation or by armed intervention of for- 
eign States or Nations. 

“ Resolved, That, considering that the people 
of Hungary, in the exercise of the right se- 
cured to them by the laws of nations, in a 
solemn and legitimate manner asserted their 
national independence, and established a Gov- 
ernment by their own voluntary act, and suc- 
cessfully maintained it against all opposition 
by parties lawfully interested in the question ; 
and that the Emperor of Russia, without just 
or lawful right, invaded Hungary, and, by 
fraud and armed force, subverted the national 
independence and political constitution thus es- 
tablished, and thereby reduced that country to 
the condition of a provinee ruled by a foreign 
and absolute Power: the United States, in de- 
fence of their own interests, and of the com- 
mon interests of mankind, do solemnly protest 
against the conduct of Russia on that occasion, 
as @ wanton and tyrannical infraction of the 
laws of nations; and the United States do 
further declare that they will not hereafter be 
indifferent to similar acts of national injustice, 
oppression, and usurpation, whenever or 
wherever they may oceur.” 


See 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


During a lecture on Popular Education, ré- 
cently delivered, Gov. Briggs related the fol- 
lowing impressive incident : 

Twelve or fifteen years ago I] left Washing- 
ton three or four weeks during the spring. 
“While at home, | possessed myself of the let- 
ters of Mr. Adams’s mother, and read them 
with exceeding interest. I remember an ex- 
pression in one of the letters addressed to her 
son, while yet a boy twelve years of age in 
Europe. Says she, “I would rather see you 
in your grave than that you should grow up a 
profane and graceless boy.” 

After retarning to Washington, I went over 
to Mr. Adams’s seat one day, and said to him— 
“Mr. Adams, [ have found out who made 
you.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said he. 

I replied, «] have been reading the letters of 
your mother!” Had I spoken that dear name 
to some little boy who had been for weeks 
away his dear mother, his eye could not 
have flashed more brightly, or his face glowed 
more quickly, than did the eye and face of that 
venerable old man when | pronounced the 
name of his mother. He started up, in his pe- 
culiar manner, and emphatically said: 

“Yes, Mr. Briggs, all that’s good in me I 
owe to my mother.” 
Oh, what a testimony was 
venerable man to his mother, 


that from’ this 
who had in his 
of his manhood ! 
“ All that is I owe to my mother!” — 
Mothers, fink of this when aati 





and those impressions will be the last to be ef- 
faced. 





all.” “Give to mankind the magnanimous and _ 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
(>> No receipts are sent from this office. 


As our terms are strictly cash in advance, the re- 


ceipt of the paper will be a sufficient acknowl- 
edgment that the money has been received. 


(> In making up clubs for the National 


Era, it is not required that subscribers shall 
all be at the same post office. 


(>> Persons sending us clubs can always 


make additions to the same at the regular club 
prices. 

[( > Subscribers who do not file the Era, and 
have numbers 246, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
256, 257, and 258, on hand, will confer a favor 
by remailing them to this office. 





To CorresponpENTS.—They know our old 
rule in relation to Poetry—to decline all pieces 
not decidedly better than anything we could 
write ourselves. We have lately had occasion 


to apply this rule to numerous contributions of 


the kind. 

Some send us communications, requesting 
their return, if not accepted. This is very 
troublesome, where one’s correspondence is 
large, as is generally the case with edit- 
ors. Let every writer for the Press keep a 
copy of his communication, and ragrs-+-tke 
latter to be destroyed, if not accepted. 

Some ask us to correct bad grammar and 
punctuation for them. We have not time. 

Some write to us in so fine and cramped a 
hand, crowding so much on a page, that it 
would take a magnifying glass to read the 
characters. We have no such glass. 

Some send communications in lead pencil. 
We won’t read them. 

Some write on very blue paper, in very pale 
ink. As we have determined to do without 
spectacles for three score years and ten. we 
must be excused for not submitting to so heavy 
an eye-tax. 

When you write for the press, use black ink, 
clear, good paper, letters large and plain 
enough to be read like print, and, if you sus- 
pect defects in style, grammar, or punctuation, 
get a friend to correct, and do not call upon the 
editor-to do it. He has no time, and it is not 
his business. 





Tue Speecues oF Messrs. ALLEN AND 


RantTovt, delivered last week in the House of 


Representatives, amd which excited so much 
interest, will appear in our next week’s edition. 





Repty or Hunsemann To Wesster. — 
Some of our subscribers are under the impres- 
sion that a letter which lately appeared in the 
Boston Commonwealth. purporting to be a re- 
ply by Hulsemann,- the Austrian Minister, to 
Webster, is genuine. It is a capital hit ; there 
is no doubt of ‘that; but our friend Elizur 
Wright is responsible for that letter, as he is 
for a great many other good things. 

Our readers will find in to-day’s paper an 
advertisement of Charles A. Smith & Co., Bos- 
ton. Gentlemen visiting that city are invited 
to examine their unrivalled fabrics, comprising 
everything that is rich, elegant, and novel, in 
the world of fashion. 

Our Excuance List.—Our exchange list is 
s0 extremely burdensome that we are obliged 
to reduce it. If we drop any papers that have 
entitled themselves to exchange, they will 
please inform us, and the error shall be cor- 
rected. 


Our Prospectus.—We again publish our 
Prospectus. As we are yet in the beginning 
of a new volume, we hope continued accessions 
to our list. i 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 
NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Era is an Anti-Slavery, Lite- 
rary, and Political newspaper, published week- 
ly, at Washington, D. C., by G. Bailey. Its 
character may be learned by the following 
statement of principles. We believe— 

In the unity and common origin of the hu-# 
man race : 

In the doctrine that God made of one blood 
all the nations of men, to dwell upon all the 
face of the earth: 

In the golden rule—“ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you:” 

In the Higher Law—*“It is, better to obey 
God than man :” 

In Liberty, as the fundamental condition of. 
Human Progress and Perfection : 

In Law, as the Defence, not Destroyer, of 
Liberty : f 

In Order, as the result of Liberty established 
and protected, not subverted, by Law: 

In the American Union, not as an end, but 
as a means—a means to the establishment of 
Liberty and Justice, worthy of support. only so 
long as it shall answer these great ends. . 

“We hold these Truths to be Self-Evident— 

“ That all men are created equal: 

“That they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights : 

“That among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness : 

“That to secure these rights Governments 
are established among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed : 

“That whenever any form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to in- 
stitute a new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such a and organizing its pow- 
ers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

We hold these Truths to be applicable at all 
times, to all men, of whatever clime or complex- 
ion, and are therefore the uncompromising foe 
of all forms of Slavery, personal, political, 
spiritual, whether at home or abroad: and the 
advocate of all laws and usages having a ten- 
dency to —— the conditions of all men, to 
secure to all equal o nities for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, acquisition of property, and 
pursuit of happiness. 

These are the Principles that have controlled 
and will continue to control us in conducting 
the National Era, which is responsible for no 
Party, as no Party is responsible for it, owing 
allegiance alone to God and Humanity. . — - 
e Literary Department of the Era speaks 
for itself. To the corps of contributors who 
have heretofore enriched it, we shall add from 
time to time as our means shall warrant. 

Much attention will be devoted, during the 
ensuing Congress, to the preparation of con- 
cise, clear, and accurate reports of its eed- 
ings and debates, with such explanations and 
comments as may be deemed ‘ 

The terms of the paper are as follows : 

Single copy, one year - = - 
. Three copies, one year - 
Five copies, one year - 
Ten copies, one year - 
Single copy, six months - 
Ten copies, six months - 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on.each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. 
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and says that it has reason to believe that pre- 
cisely the contrary is the fact. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Fillmore would 
be preferred by Southern Whigs, were there 
any prospect that he could command the full 
vote of his party atthe North. But they cannot 
shut their eyes to the fact, that the attempt to 
bring his Northern friends to the support of the 
Compromise has utterly failed, so that there is 
not a single free State on which he can rely. 
Every Whig State has passed into the hands 
of the Democrats, except Vermont, and that 
remains Whig chiefly because the Party 
there would not openly abandon its anti-slavery 
position, 

Southern Whigs, no matter how much grati- 
tude and respect they may cherish for Mr. 
Fillmore, are not particularly fond of being in 
a helpless, hopeless minority. A Party at the 
North that can control but one State, and that 
only through the anti-slavery sentiment, can- 
not expect to be very attractive to Southern 
Whigs. 

Need we be surprised that, in this condition 
of affairs, they should be tempted to attach 
themselves to the Democratic Party, holding 
as it now does the mastery in almost every 
State of the Union? The declaration of Mr. 


ton prepared and anxious to act with the Dem- 
ocratic majority in Congress, indicates the pol- 
icy of a large portion of the Whigs of the 
South, especially of those who have merged old 
distinctions in the new Union organization rep- 
resented by Messrs. Cobb, Toombs, Stephens, 
and Foote. 

The Macon (Ga.) Journal and Messenger, 
the able organ of the Union Party in Georgia, 
discusses the question whether the Union men 
should stand aloof from the old party organiza- 
tions, attempting to hold the balance of power, 
or, by coalescing with one of the Parties, seek 
to make it subservient to their purposes. It 
decides in favor of the latter course, a National 
Union Party being, in its opinion, impossible 
at present. The policy it recommends is, that 
the Union men should take care to be fully 
represented in the National Democratic Con- 
vention, so that they may compel the nomina- 
tion of such a candidate as they can support. 
It remarks— 


“They now control the States of Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Rtcoyinnd. It is possible they might rally 
a majority even in South Carolina. The votes 
of those States are not sufficient to elect a Prest- 
dent , but if thrown in one body into a Nation- 
al Cénvention, they might secure the selection 
of a proper candidate, whose election they 
would place beyond a doubt. 

“It 1s, then, the true and evident policy of 
the Union men of the South to send delegates 
to one of the approaching National Conven- 
tions. If asked which Convention, we would 
answer unhesitatingly, to the one which assem- 
bles at Baltimore on the first Tuesday in June 
next. 

“Tt is impossible for Union men to affiliate 
with the Northern Whigs. As a national or- 
anization, the Whig party no longer exists. 
tis disorganized and disbanded. The Northern 
TT of it is led and controlled mainly b 
ree-Soilers and factionists. Even Messrs. Fill- 
more and Webster have lost their influence 
there, because, in their official capacities, they 
have been disposed to do simple justice to the 
South. Co-operation with such men as Seward, 
and Dayton, and Corwin, is out of the question, 
especially as the great mass of their followers 
are wholly unsound on the slavery question. 
“The Democratic party at the North is less 
obnoxious to this charge. The true Democracy 
there are led by such men as Buchanan, and 
Cass, and Dickinson—by Douglas of Illinois, 
and Wright of Indiana. Tine men are sound, 
and their followers aresound. In their general 
polities they differ but little from the great 
mass of Union men at the South, while they 
all favor the finality of the Compromise, op- 
pose the further agitation of the Slavery ques- 
tion, and repudiate fanaticism and ultraism in 
every shape. With such men and their fol- 
lowers the Union men at the South could cor- 
dially fellowship, because they would thereby 


} sustain their cherished principles without sac- 


me We say, then, that the Union men of the 
South ought to send delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention. It is the most effectual way to 
accomplish their design of saving and perpetu- 
ating the Union. Unless they do so, that Con- 
vention may lose its conservative character, 
and may bring forward a candidate who will 
be obnoxious to the South.” : 

The policy recommended is so obviously the 
true interest of the Union Party of the South, 
that it will doubtless be generally followed. 
The indications are that they will be able to 
shape the proceedings of the Convention to suit 
themselves. Not a candidate is named by 
Northern Democrats in whom the Slaveholders 
may not safely trust. Not a word, of course, 
need be said of the claims in this respect of 
Cass, Buchanan, and Douglas; but there are 
two other candidates to whom the radical De- 
mocracy of the free States are supposed to in- 
cline, as being less obnoxious to them on the 
Slavery Question—we mean Marcy and Butler. 
What there is in Mr. Marcy to commend 
him to the favor of any liberal Democrat we 
cannot understand. He has never been known, 
we believe, to intimate an opinion unpalatable 
to Slavery. He has uniformly acted with that 
class of Northern politicians who regulate 
their policy by the demands of the Slave Power. 
n a ‘word, he is an incorrigible, most-deter- 
mined Hunker. 

The position of General Butler of Kentucky 
was for a little while mystified, but it is now 
clearly revealed. The State Convention that 
nominated him, passed a series of resolutions, 
from which we quote the following: 

“1. Resolved, That the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States has no power to control, regulate, or 
interfere with the institution of slavery, as it 
exists in any of the States. - 

“3 Menoleed, That Congress has no power 
t6 prohibit a citizen of any of the States, where 
slavery exists by authority of law, from emi- 
grating with and holding his slaves and inhab- 
iting any territdry acquired by the blood and 
treasure of the whole people, and held by the 
United States for the benefit of all the States. 

“3. Resolved, That we will abide by and 
maintain the several acts recently by 
the Congress of the United States, known as 
the C omise measures, as a final settlement 
of questions which threatened the harmon 
and integrity of the Union; and that we wi 
not consent or submit to a violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Compromise acts, and especially 
that which to surrender, in obedience 
to the Constitution, fugitive slaves to their legit- 
imate owners. We require of the General 
Government a prompt and faithful execution 
of this law in its letter and spirit.” 

These resolutions emphatically affirm opposi- 
tion to the Wilmot Proviso, adhesion to the 
Compromise, and above all, support of that 
most obnoxious measure, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, as it is—and, we learn that they were 
submitted to General Butler before their passage, 
‘and approved of by him. Hear the testimony 
of the Washington Union: 


isk.|. “We are informed also, from a high and re- 


‘sponsible source, that these resolutions were 
bmitted to. General Butler, and were approv- 
Phil bie.before they Wore offered tn the ccosid- 
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The lic denies t @.report that the |” 
friends of Mr, Fillmore had called upon him }’ 
and requested him to decline be ing @ can- 
didate at the approaching Presidential election, 


Cabell of Florida, that he come te Washiag- | 





Opinion of General Butler, but it was hoped 
some, that he might mi tain a decent re- 
e, so as to permit the Anti-Slavery Demo- 
te of the Free States to vote for him, with- 
t being put to the trouble of vindicating their 
‘consistency—but Slaveholders are bold men, 
and like to see boldness in their allies. They 
are determined that their Northern friends 
shall openly contradict their Anti-Slavery pro- 
fessions by voting for a candidate, openly com- 
mitted against them. . 

While the Democrats are thus preparing 
themselves to act harmoniously in the support 
of a pro-slavery platform and a pro-slavery can- 
didate, and not a few Southern Whigs are 
ready to co-operate with them, the Whig Par- 
ty are distracted and embarassed. With Mr. 
Fillmore, they can scarcely calculate on the 
electoral vote of a single State, and in their des- 
peration they are looking to General Scott. He 
has the prestige of a great and victorious mili- 
tary Commander ; he has committed no act par- 
ticularly obnoxious to any portion of the Amer- 
ican People; his position necessarily prevented 
him from taking any part in the sectional strug- 
gle connected with the Wilmot Proviso. Could 
he be nominated by a general agreement among 
the Whigs, without the intervention of a Na- 
tional Convention, its formalities and commit- 
ments, he would be a formidable candidate, and 
might give the Democrats more trouble than 
they now apprehend. But, the Whig Party is 
not distinguished for its sagacity, and it will 
hardly agraa om wach @ policy. Its Hunker 
members are narrow, blind, and obstinate, and 
its Southern, generally intolerant. They will 
insist as a condition to supporting General 
Scott, that he make some declaration of his 
views respecting the Compromise and the agi- 
tation of the Slavery Question, and if this be 
given, it will probably prove fatal. Should it 
come short of the Democratic standard on this 
point, the whole South would be alienated; 
should it come up to it, he could not command 
the full vote of his Party at the North. 


om 


CONFLICT OF OBLIGATION. 


Perv, N -Y., December 23, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


The “Fugitive Slave Law” brings us into an 
evil case. We are among those who believein 
the Divine Origin of Government, and conse- 
quently in the Religious Obligation of obedi- 
ence to Law. “There is no Power but of God. 
The Powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the Power, re- 
siseth the Ordinance of God. Let every soul 
be subject.” “Submit yourself to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it 
be to the Kings, as supreme ; or to Governors, 
as to them that are sent by him for the pun- 
ishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them 
that do well.” This is the ground of our be- 
lief. Here is both the authority of the ruler 
and the duty of the subject. 

But there are other obligations laid upon 
man by the same undisputable authority. They 
are laid upon man generally, yet they bind 
him equally as a subject of human Govern- 
ment. “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Without doubt, these commands require us to 
sympathize with the suffering, and relieve the 
distressed. They require us to “aid” the fugi- 
tive from oppression. This the Law positively 
forbids. It thus brings our obligation to our 
brother to clash with our obligations to the 
State. ; 

Both obligations are laid upon us by our 
Creator; both are equally sacred. But here 
they are brought together face to face. Only 
one can be obeyed. Which shall give way ? 
Shall we resort to a course of reasoning, ques- 
tionable at the least, to make the obligation to 
the State give way, and that to the individual 
stand? Shall we say, the State, in enacting 
this Law, has transcended its authority ; there- 
fore we are released from obligation to obey ¢ 
We may “aid” our oppressed brother against 
the State? There are grave objections to such 
a conclusion. A CorrrsPoNDENT 


Conceding for a moment that the theory of 
our correspondent in relation to Human -Gov- 
ernment is true, we do not admit that the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law involves any such conflict of 
obligation as he supposes. One of the two 
great commandments imposes on us the duty 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. The teach- 
ings of St. Paul, according to our correspond- 
ent, forbid resistance to human law, and en- 
join submission to it. The Fugitive Slave Law 
prohibits aid to the fugitive. If we obey, we 
violate the Divine Law, Love thy neighbor as 
thyself, Do unto others as ye would they should 
do to you. If we resist, we violate Paul’s com- 
mandment, Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of men for the Lord’s sake. 

This is all logical—allowing the premises to 
be true, the conclusion is irresistible. But, our 
correspondent overlooks an important point. 
Human Law proposes to its subjects the alter- 
native of obedience to its requisition, or sub- 
mission to its penalty. If they choose de- 
decline the former and accept the latter, they 
are not guilty of resisting the ordinance— 
they fulfil the obligation of submission. It is 
only where they refuse, first, to comply with 
the requisition, then, to submit to the penalty 
for non-compliance, that they are guilty of 
violating their obligations to Government. 

The Fugitive Law requires our correspond- 
ent, not to aid a fugitive. He believes himself 
bound to render this aid, and equally bound 
not to resist the Law. Very well—the Law 
presents to him the alternative—of compliance 
with its requisition, or non-compliance and sub- 
mission to the penalties. Let him then rdén- 
der aid to the fugitive, and, if arraigned, pay 
the fine and suffer the imprisonment imposed 
for such an act of Christian benevolence, and 
he has reconciled the obligations, which he 
supposes equally binding. That is, he has 
obeyed the Divine Law, and submitted to the 
Human. 

We need hardly say that we do not concur 
in the views of our correspondent respecting 
Human Government. We believe that it is of 
“ Divine Origin,” but in the same way in which 
man, and society, and the family institution, 
and allscience and art, are of Divine origin. We 
believe there is no Power in Government, but 
of God, as we believe there is no Power in Na- 
ture, but of God. We believing in the duty of 
submitting to the ordinances of Government, 
as we do in the duty of conforming ourselves to 
the laws of Nature; but, as a man is justi- 
fied at times in braving the perils of fire, wa- 
ter, or other forces of Nature, for the purpose 
of discharging higher duties than those belong- 
ing to self-preservation, so he may be justified 
in disregarding human ordinances, when they 
stand between him and obedience to the great 
law, Do unto others.as ye would they should 
do to you. 

In other words, we believe that, while the 
two great commandments, Love God and love 
thy neighbor as thyself, are absolute and uni- 
versal, imposing an obligation, perpetual, with- 


commandment to submit to Human Govern- 
ment is not absolute, does admit of qualifica- 
tion, in other words, imposes an imperfect ob- 
ligation. 

We must adopt this theory, or be driven to 
the absurdity of assuming that derivative pow- 
er is equal to the original, whence it emanates— 
that Human Government is co-ordinate, so far 
respects its subjects, with the Divine Govern- 
ment—and that both in this respect are equal- 
ly infallible, equally entitled to obedience, 
though it is a matter of fact that both at times 
are antagonistic to each other, and make re- 
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out exception, and perfect, we hold that the |- 


revolution, and makes every Government de 
facto, & Government de jure. The Military 
Government of Louis Napoleon, for example, 
must be of God, and the French People are re- 
ligiously bound to be subject thereto. Still 
further, if his theory be true, there is no abom- 
ination a Government can exact of its subjects 
which they are not hound to perform, or sub- 
mit to. Should it forbid marriage, or enjoin 
every mother to slay her first-born child, 
submission would bea duty. The requisition 
would have to he complied with, or the penalty 
be suffered without resistance. Resistance 
would be a violation of the Ordinance of God! 
It will not do to say this is an extreme case— 
for the theory embraces all cases without ex- 
ception, being absolute, unqualified. 

General obedience to the Laws is necessary 
to the Cause of Order. Occasional non-com- 
pliance with the Law, and the acceptance of 
its penalties, may become a duty: and in ex- 
treme cases, to be determined by the People of 
a Nation, Revolution for the purpose of over- 
throwing grievous laws and a tyrannical law- 
maker, is a plain, palpable duty. If this be 
not so, dur Revolution was a crime, and there 
can be no righteous resistance to arbitrary 
power in any case, under any circumstances— 
a conclusion at which the common sense of 
mankind revolts. 





THE SOUTHERN UNION MEN AND THE DE- 
» MOCRACY. 


The Journal and Messenger, of Georgia, 
which, in its efforts to persuade the Union men 
to send delegates to the Democratic Convention 
at Baltimore, is warmly supported by the Wash- 
ington Union, has long been, says the Southern 
Press, the “ most ultra Whig paper in the State 
of Georgia,” under the control of an emi- 
grant from Ponnsvlyania, in the interest of 
Messrs. Toombs and Stephens. The article 
quoted by the Union from its columns was, as 
we learn from the Press, only part of an arti- 
cle. The closing portion, in which the States 
Rights men of the South were bitterly de- 
nounced, and the Union Party called upon to 
rally at the Democratic Convention, for the pur- 
pose of controlling it, and defeating the radical 
Democrats of the North, together with the 
States Rights Democrats of the South, was en- 
tirely omitted! A part of the omitted para- 
graphs will show the reason of the omission. 

“There is at this moment a most singular 
coalition formed between the Abolitionists and 
Disunionists to control that Convention. No 
sensible man can close his eyes to the fact. 
Van Buren, Blair, Benton, and their Free Soil 
coadjutors, are marshalling their forces at the 
North. Rhett, Commander, McDonald, and 
Quitman, are gathering together the scattered 
members of the coffin regiments at the South. 
These men, defeated in their late treasonable 
schemes, are now about to combine for the 
purpose of subsidizing and controlling the Na- 
tional Democracy. They will accomplish their 
purpose, too, unless defeated by a prompt move- 
ment on the part of the Union men of the 
South. Here in our very midst they are chang- 
ing their names, repudiating their principles, 
and preparing to asscciate with what, a few 
months since, they termed ‘the radical, rotten 
Democracy of the North!’ Open Disunionists, 
who denounced Yankees—who refused to trade 
with them, or to admit them into their family 
circles—are now ready to embrace the ‘ sweet 
little fellow’ of Kinderhook and the whole 
horde of his Abolition followers. Even the 
honorable Representative from the first district 
is found closeted with such men as Disney, of 
Ohio! Verily, coming events cast their shadows 
before.” 

“ Now, we hope that the Union men of the 
South will send delegates to Baltimore for the 
purpose of breaking up this infamous coalition 
etween the Abolitionists and fire-eaters—we 
hope they will send delegates there who will co- 
operate with the true Jackson Democracy—re- 
affirm the doctrines of the Georgia Conven- 
tion—engraft the principles of the Compromise 
upon the Baltimore platform. and bring out 
some such map as Mr. Buchanan for the Presi- 
dency.” ~ 

It would seem, then, that the Washington 
Union is desirous that the coalition Whigs and 
Democrats of the South should send a full del- 
egation to the National Democratic Convention, 
to overwhelm the radical Democracy of the 
North and the States Rights Democracy of the 
South. 





A HARD CASE. 


We have had occasion, from time to time, to 
eall attention to the case of Drayton and 
Sayres, now lying in Washington city jail. 

Their offence, it will be recollected, was an 
attempt to carry off to a free State, and place 
in the condition of freemen, some séventy 
slaves held to service in the District and in the 
country adjacent to it. The attempt failed, the 
whole ‘party was seized and brought back to 
the city. Nearly all the slaves were sold to 
the Southern market, while Drayton and Sayres 
were arraigned, tried, condemned to pay a 
fine, and to remain in prison till its payment. 
The act of carrying off the slaves was a simple 
act, and the offence therefore was clearly a 
single offence ; but by a legal technicality they 
were charged with as many offences as there 
were slaves, viz: seventy-four; so that the ag- 
gregate fine and costs amounted to near seven- 
teen thousand dollars, half of which was to go 
to the owners of the slaves, and half to the 
Orphan’s Court. The amount of the fine 
seemed equivalent to perpetual imprisonment, 
as no plan for raising it appeared practicable. 
They were poor men, with no means of support 
but their own hands, and their friends were 
few and without pecuniary ability. 

They have now been imprisoned since April 
18th, 1848, nearly four years. Had they been 
convicted of stealing the slaves, they would 
probably ere this have been pardoned. But 
the Court refused to regard their act as larceny, 
because their intention was, not to appropriate 
the slaves to their own use, but to give them 
liberty. It could not regard such an act, in 
itself, as criminal or wrong, but as slavery ex- 
isted under the protection of the laws of the 
District, the act, being detrimental to its inter- 
ests, was made a legal offence, and the penalty 
imposed was a fine. Certainly the law never 
contemplated perpetual imprisonment for such 
an offence. For stealing slaves, a crime morally 
as well as legally, it imposed imprisonment for 
a term of only seven years; unquestionably it 
could not propose imprisonment for life, or even 
seven years, for an act not morally but only 
legally an offence—an offence, too, in extenua- 
tion of which, even in a slaveholding commu- 
nity, might be alleged a benevolent intention. 
And yet, see how the Law is abused, through 
the technicalities of Law. One act is made 
seventy-four acts, one offence is construed into 
seventy-four offences; then the penalties of all 
are aggregated, and heaped upon those poor 
men; 80 that, in comparison, it would have 
been mercy itself had they been convicted and 
sentenced for larceny. 

Now, what can be done? The President 
cannot, it is said, exercise the pardoning power 
in their case, unless the owners of the slaves 
attempted to be carried off will sign a release 
of their claim. Whether that of the Orphan’s 
Court would then stand in the way, we are not 
informed. Will the owners sign such a release? 
In God’s name, why not? Did they not re- 
cover all their slaves? Did they suffer any loss 
in their value? or, if they did, was it to be 
compared with the loss of liberty, of family, of 
home, of friends, sustained by these unfortu- 
nate men? They are surrounded with com- 
forts, some of them with luxuries, _ Wives, 
children, friends, homes, gladden théir hearts. 





ever cross their minds, of the two fathers, the 
two husbands, in the drear, cold cell, mourning 
for homes rendered. desolate, for wives left 
alone to struggle with degradation and pover-— 
ty, for children who never see the light of a 
father’s countenance; forgotten by the world ; 
with nerves and sinews strung for labor, shut 
up in darkness, idleness, and despair; doomed 
perpetually to this living agony, unless they in 
their free and joyous life shall consent to their 
release? Why not let them go? Does a lin- 
gering resentment yet steel their hearts against 
the pleadings of mercy? How can they ask 
God to forgive their trespasses as they forgive 
those who trespass against them, while they 
are inexorable against the prayers of these in- 
carcerated men ? 

Everybody knows that we disapproved of 
the act which involved them in this wretched- 
ness, that we do not think such acts conduce 
to the cause of Emancipation. But we cannot 
hold our peace, and see these poor men groan- 
ing away their lives under a, punishment which 
now is palpably vindictive; for it can answer 
no good purpose whatsoever. The owners of 
the slaves have lost nothing; they do not ex- 
pect the payment of the fine; they do not be- 
lieve that the prisoners, if released, would re- 
peat their attempt. Unless they consent, then, 
to their release, they must appear before the 
People of the United States as vindictive perse- 
cutors. We cannot believe this. It must be 
from thoughtlessness, or because the caco has 
not yet been properly brought home to their 
hearts, that they have not acted in this matter. 

Whatever may be the reason, we shall con- 
tinue our appeals upon this subject, trusting in 
God that this great wrong may be speedily re- 
dressed. 





IRISH EXILES. 

The delegation of the Friends of the Irish 
Exiles, O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell, waited 
upon the President last week with their memo- 
rial, asking the friendly interposition of our 
Government in their behalf with that of Great 
Britain. A large crowd was in attendance. 
Dr. Christy, of Baltimore, addressed the Presi- 
dent in behalf of the delegates. The President 
replied, expressing much sympathy with the 
exiles, and his willingness to do what he could 
peaceably in their behalf, but declining any 
official interposition, on the ground that one 
nation cannot claim a right to interfere with 
the internal concerns of another. In the case 
of Kossuth, our Government had made no ap- 
plication to the Government against which he 
had committed alleged offences ; the application 
was made to Turkey. 

“In regard to our own citizens, the case 
would be different. The paternal care which 
we exercise for the welfare of our citizens would 
justify such intercession for one of them. This 
has been done by myself, and by my predeces- 
sors, in several instances. But we have never 
interfered between a Government and its sub- 
jects or citizens. 

“Be assured, sir, that it would give me sin- 
cere pleasure to see the prisoners to whom your 
memorial refers set at liberty. Whenever that 
happens, which I hope may be soon, should 
they see fit to come to this country, they will 
find a safe asylum, and full protection under 
its laws. 


— 


REPORTS OF SPEECHES, 


At the close of the last Congress, the Na- 
tional Intelligencer threw up its contract for 
reporting and printing the debates of the Sen- 
ate, at the rate of $7.50 a column. . Since the 
opening of the present session, the Datly Globe 
has voluntarily taken its place. Last Thurs- 
day, the following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Norris, was taken up and adopted : 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and instructed 
és Quat, ectd-from -time to time-4o settle, the 
account of John C. Rives for the reports of the 
Senate we and debates published in 
the Congressional Globe at seven dollars and 
fifty cents a column. 


While it was under consideration a brief de- 
bate took place, in which Mr. Hale complained 
of the practice of some members in altering 
their speeches, as delivered in the Senate, so 
that the published report was not always the 
true one. “I have no sort of objection,” said he, 
to a Senator correcting his speech. What I 
object to is, suppressing what a Senator did 
say, and putting in what hedid notsay.” “ Does 
any one dothat?” asked Mr. Badger. Yes, was 
‘the reply. Name him, cried Mr. Gwin and 
others. Mr. Hale said that, on looking over 
| the report of the speech of Mr. Mallory on 
| Flogging, he examined with some care for a 
' remark, to which he had replied, but was un- 
| able to find a single word of it. “ Well, sir, the 
| poor remarks which I made were published, as 
la reply to something which by the report the 
| Senator did not say, and which did not appear 
| ever to have been said.”* 

This certainly is an abuse that ought not to 
‘be tolerated. A Senator, where he alone is 
| concerned, may without impropriety improve 
‘the rhotoric, or correct the statements, or 
strengthen the arguments of his speech, but he 
has no right to omit, add to, or qualify any 
passage to which a reply was made at the 
time, or before its publication, by another Sen- 
ator, unless by mutual agreement. Otherwise, 
he falsifies the report, and places his opponent 
| in a false position. For example, he has been 
| guilty of a fallacy, or incorrect statement. On 
| the instant, a member exposes and refutes it. 

The report comes out, but he has corrected his 
| argument or statement, so that the remarks of 
his brother member, seem pointless; or he has 
| expunged the passage, so that the comment 
upon it appears worse than nonsense. Or, he 
may have attempted a witticism, which was 
promptly turned against himself by a sally 
from his antagonist. The report appears, and, 
by leaving out his attempted witticism, the re- 
tort has lost its meaning, and he who utters it 
is made to appear, an impertinent trifler. 

Nothing can excuse such conduct as this. A 
member has no right to alter a debate so as to 
represent himself as an adroit debater, and his 
opponent as a fool. The reporter ought firmly 
to resist any alteration of his report of a debate, 
calculated to do injury to any party engaged 
in it, unless all the parties concerned agree to 
the alteration. 

While upon this subject of reporting, we 
must express our regret at the delay in the ap- 
pearance of the full debates. A subject of 
great importance occupies to-day the attention 
of the Senate, and you hope to see the full re- 
port the following morning ; but you find noth- 
ing but the announcement that the debate has 
been withheld for revision, and in some instan- 
ces it does not appear till your interest has died 
away, and few will take the trouble to read it. 
Senators stand greatly in their own light by 
adopting such a course, Better have their 
speeches come out in time to be read, blunders 
and all, than not to have them read at all. 
The Public will know how to make due al- 
lowance for the blunders or bad rhetoric, or 
weak arguments, of speeches made on the spur 
of the moment, and reported without revision. 
And, in general, their speeches would have 
more of the energy and effectiveness of inspira- 
tion about them, though portions of them might 
be crude or in bad taste. Besides, were this 
rule of prompt reporting adopted, there would 
probably be fewer speeches, and speakers would 
prepare themselves better, and be more care- 
ful in their statements and arguments. = 


* This particular reference turns out to be a mis- 
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For the National Era. 
Poems from the Hungarian of Pétifi. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
IT RAINS. 
It rains! it rains it rains’ 
A pleasant rain this is! 


For I’m with my love, 
And fast shower the kisses. 


With rain comes the lightning, 
Then storms break above— 
So blaze from thine eyes, dear. 

The lightnings of love! 


But it thunders! it thunders! 
My dove, I must fly! 

For here comes your old mother ; 
Good bye, love, good bye! 





MY GRAVE. 
When I am dead, above my grave 
No stone shall gleam up white and high, 
But some poor slab of wood shall mark 
Where my unhonored ashes lie. 


But could the griefs piled on my heart 
Be petrified above me there, 

A broad and massive pyramid 
Would tower into the morning air. 





PETOFI’S MOTTO. 


A FREE TRANSLATION. 


To Love and Liberty 
My songs as incense rise— 
Fer Love, divinest Love, 
My life I'd sacrifice. 
But august Liberty-— 
Thou God-life, high above 
All earth-born beings—unto thee 
I'd sacrifice my love. 


RESOLUTIONS ABOUT INTERVENTION. 


The following resolutions have passed both 
branches of the Ohio Legislature : 

“ Resolved, That the war in which Hungary 
was lately seemingly overcome, was a struggle 
in behalf of the great principles which underlie 
the structure of our own Government, vindica- 
ted by the bloody battles of eight years; and 
that we cannot be indifferent to their fate, 
whatever be the arena in which the struggle 
for their vitality goes on. 

“ Resolved, That an attack in any form upon 
them is impliedly an atta¢k upon us—an arm- 
ed intervention against them is in effect an in- 
sult to us—that any narrowing of the sway of 
those*principles is a most dangerous weaken- 
ing of our own influence and power; and that 
all such combinations of kings against people 
should be regarded by us now a8 they were in 
76; and, so far as circumstances will admit 
the oct should and will be so treated. 

“ Resolved, That we are proud to recognise in 
Louis Kossuth the constitutional governor of 
Hungary, the hergi¢ personification of those 
great principles; and that as such, and in token 
and pledge of our profound sympathy with him, 
and the high cause he so greatly respects, we 
tender him, in behalf of two millions of freemen, 
a hearty welcome to the capital of the State of 
Ohio.” 

The resolutions are badly constructed, and 
while seeming to mean a great deal, admit 
of a construction that makes them quite inof- 
fensive. The second resolution, the only one 
approaching to explicitness, is guarded by the 
qualification—“ and so far as circumstances will 
admit the parallel.” Of course it may happen 
that circumstances shall exclude the parallel. 

The resolution submitted by General Cass 
in the Senate of the United States, on the same 
subject, is still more inoffensive. [t declares 
“That while the people of the United States 
sympathize with all nations who are striving to 
establish free Governments, yet they recognise 
the great principle of the law of nations, which 
assures to each of them the right to manage 
its own internal affairs in its own way, and to 
establish, alter, or abolish its Government at 
pleasure, without the interference of any other 
Power; and they have not seen, nor could they 
again see, without deep concern, the violation 
of this principle of national independence.” 

The qualifying terms, “while,” and “yet,” 
imply that there is at least a tendency to con- 
flict between sympathy with the struggling na- 
tions of Europe for Freedom, and the recogni- 
tion of the right of each to settle for itself the 
question of its domestic affairs. There is of 
course no such conflict ; so that the declaration 
of sympathy for oppressed nations struggling for 
freedom, and the affirmation of their right to 
govern themselves, do not qualify each other at 
all, are perfectly harmonious. 

The resolution is vague, feeble, and contains 
nothing that can disturb the complacency of 
Russia and Austria. 





CENSUS—AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


A eorrespondent would like to see the estab- 
lishment of an’ Agricultural Bureau by the 
General Government, advocated in the Era- 
Agriculture is the great interest of this coun- 
try, and we desire to see it promoted by all le- 
gitimate means ; but we do not think the pro- 
ject suggested by our correspondent, one of 
these means. Farmers and planters, in our 
opinion, may derive far more certain and useful 
information from the discussions of journals 
and voluntary associations devoted to their in- 
terests, than they would be likely to obtain 
from any official purveying by the Federal 
Government; and if something further be 
needed, the State Governments can supply it. 

We are opposed to multiplying offices, to be 
filled by the Federal Executive, always with 
reference to political purposes. What the 
People can do, as individuals, Government 
should let alone; and what the State Govern- 
ments can do, the Federal Government should 
let alone. In France, the People demand 
everything from their Government, and that 
Government is but one; so that all power is 
centralized, and becomes a, Despotism, no mat- 
ter what its form. It is precisely because it is 
called upon to do everything, that it becomes 
tyrannical, for it cannot fulfil their demand, 
unless by assuming the complete control of 
their liberties. 

Americans understand better the true sphere 
of Government. Let it protect their rights 
against foreign aggression, let it establish jus- 
tice among themselves, and then, let them alone, 
to exercise all their rights under the control of 
their own judgments for the promotion of their 
own interests. 

The many vast interests that necessarily de- 
pend upon the Federal Government, naturally 
tend to give it an overshadowing influence, and 
we would rather reduce than extend the cir- 
cuit of its duties. 

Independently of these considerations, we 
think that Agricultural bureaus, under the 
State Governments, would be far more wisely 
managed, and be more productive of valuable 
results, than one such bureau under the Fede- 
ral Government. The State can more readily 
secure the suitable agents who can be held to 
a stricter responsibility, and the field of opera- 
tions being more limited, will be better attend- 
ed to. 

Federal operations, with a view to the col- 
lection of statistics, have not thus far been so 
successful as to encourage their extension- 
The census of 1840, we all know, was fall of 
gross blunders—so many and so gross, as to 
render the census unsafe, as a basis for the 
construction of any useful theory. So far as 
we have examined the results of the census of 
1850, we must say that too many of them ap- 
pear questionable. We do not impute inefifi- 
ciency to the Superintendent, but we doubt 
very much whether many of the collectors of 
the statistics have not been incompetent. 
Hereafter we may give our reasons for this 
‘doubt. 





So much are we impressed by it, however, 
that we are strongly inclined to think that 
henceforth the census should be confined strict- 
ly to the population, including, of course, clas- 
sifications according to age, sex, and color— 
but that no attempt should be made to ascer- 
tain anything beyond this. Let the State 
Governments provide for ascertaining tables of 
mortality, resources, industrial pursuits, com- 
merce, &c., of their respective States. Let 
this be done at intervals of five or ten years, 
and the returns carefully digested and pre- 
pared, deposited in the archives of the Federal 
Government. The information obtained would 
probably be more extensive, more yal uable, more 
“reliable” than the mass of materials. hastily 
collected, by all sorts of persons, appointed by 
the Federal Government, and whom it is im- 
possible to make perfectly accountable. 


> 


KOSSUTH AND CAPTAIN LONG. 


On our fourth page the reader will find a 
report of the correspondence between Kossuth 
and Captain Long, disclosing the nature of the 
difficulties of which such perverted accounts 
were sent to this country by American officials, 
in advance of Kossuth, with a view to preju- 
dice the American People against him. 

No generous American can read it without 
a feeling of’ mortification that his country 
should have been s0 grossly misrepresented by 
persons in the employment of the Government, 
The conduct of the American Consul, Mr. 
Hodge, was unauthorized, as he is only a consu- 
lar agent, and has nothing to do with our naval 
marine. And, even had he possessed this right 
of interference, such conduct under the cir- 
cumstances would have been impertinent and 
insulting. The Government owes it to its own 
dignity to rebuke his impertinence and his 
usurpation of authority, by instantly with- 
drawing his commission. 

As for Captain Long, it was his duty to judge 
for himself, and not permit a commercial agent 
to dictate what acts would or would not com- 
promise the flag of his country: and his ap- 
prehension that Kossuth, by making a graee- 
ful bow in acknowledgment of the good will of 
the people floating about the steamer in boats, 
might involve the United States in difficulties 
with Louis Napoleon, evinced neither sagacity 
nor spirit. 

We hope that the American Government, 
when it next shall undertake to do an act of 
hospitality, will see that it be well done and 
gracefully done. - 





MR. RIVES AND THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


In the Senate, January 20th, a message was 
received from the President, enclosing copies of 
correspondence relating to the latesFrench 
somerset. Mr. Rives, our Minister, states 
briefly and clearly to Mr. Webster the particu- 
lars of the coup d’etat of Louis Napoleon, and 


justifies his conduct in declining to appear 


at the usual weekly receptions of the Usurper, 
while other foreign ministers were paying him 
their respects. 

Mr. Webster, in his reply, says that the con- 
duct of Mr. Rives was natural, under the cir- 
cumstances, and was in harmony with the 
sentiments of the great body of the American 
People. He deplores the catastrophe which 
has befallen France; but adds: 

“ Before this reaches you, the election will be 
over; and if, as it is probable, a decided ma- 
jority of the people should be found to support 
the President, the course of duty for you will 
become plain.” 


That is, to recognise the Government de 
facto. 

“And, as the diplomatic representative of 
your country in ‘France, you will act as your 
predecessors have acted, and conform to what 


appears to be settled national authority. And, 
whila wo deeply regret the destruction of 


popular institutions, yet our ancient ally has 
still our good wishes for her prosperity and 
happiness, and we are bound to leave her to 
the choice of means for the promotion of those 
ends. 


TypoGRaPHicaL Errors.—Last week, our 
editorials were considerably marred by typo- 
graphical blunders. In our article on the Con- 
flict of Duties, we wrote, “ Hence arises a Pub- 
lic Opinion, higher than individual perform- 
ances.” The printer had it, individual perform- 
ers. In the short editorial respecting Mrs. 
Chase, we wrote, “with an intellect warmed by 
a loving heart.” The printer had it, “moulded 
by a loving heart.” 

We rarely take the trouble to correct such 
blunders, but those seemed too awkward to be 
passed over. The printer, however, is not to be 
blamed. The only wonder is, that our edito- 
rials are not more disfigured than they are; 
for we write so villanously when our thoughts 
begin to warm, that we are often puzzled to 


«4 make out our own hieroglyphics after the 


ink is dry. 


eee 


ESTERHAZY, BATTHYANY, AND KOSSUTH. 


Letters concerning the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, and the actors in it, have lately appeared 
in the London Times, from Prince Paul Ester- 
hazy and Count Casimir Batthyany, formerly 
members of the Hungarian Ministry. Ester- 
hazy was always a Monarchist, and Batthyany, 
though co-operating with Kossuth, never fa- 
vored his radical measures of reform. The 
former, in the course of his letter, happened to 
reflect upon the conduct of the Hungarian 
aristocracy, and this prompted the letter from 
the Count. Both agree in denouncing Kos- 
suth, evidently on account of his Republican- 
ism, though they charge him besides with van- 
ity, recklessness, self-seeking, &c., and ques- 
tion his right to appear as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the Hungarian People. Their let- 
ters are republished approvingly by the Amer- 
ican journals, hostile to Kossuth, with a view of 
depreciating him in- public estimation, but, 
properly regarded, these attacks prove him still 
more entitled to our respect. 

He is a plebeian—they are aristocrats. He 
is the principal object of Austrian hate ; they 
have been merely the incidental objects, and 
the latest report is, that even Batthyany is soon 
to receive the benefit of an amnesty for past 
offences. They, since the fall of Hungary, have 
been inactive and submissive: he has not ceased 
to invoke God and man in her behalf, and he 
has been untiring in his efforts to restore her 
nationality. They were for moderate meas- 
ures—for the path of legality, as they call it— 
for resistance merely to some of the exactions 
of the Austrian Government. He, admonished 
by the ruinous effects of centuries of compro- 
mise, and convinced, as were the majority of 
his countrymen, that no faith could be put in 
the pledges of a dynasty perpetually perjured, 
struck for entire independence and complete 
nationality ; and to render this bold course suc- 
cessful, relieved the peasantry of their bur- 
dens, and elevated them to political equality 
with the nobles. Is it any wonder that these 
distinguished aristocrats should dissent from 
his policy, and now that he stands before the 
nations an avowed Republican, pleading the 
cause of Hungary, should attempt to mags 
him of all claims to the world’s sympathies - 
Their denunciations of his republicanism and 
radicalism will but enhance his popularity 1" 
the United States. 


Wuie Natrona Convention.—The Alba- 
ny Evening Journal announces that the sub- 
ject of holding a- National Whig Convention 
is under consideration at Washington, and it 
intimates that Cincinnati is urged by the Ohio 
Whigs as a suitable place, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
G@reENwoop LEAVES. Second Series. Boston : Tick- 
nor, Reed, & Fields. 

The first volume of these pleasant miscella- 
nies, published a year or two since, has passed 
through two large editions, and prepared the 
way for the favorable reception of the one now 
before us; yet any judgment of this volume, 
founded upon a knowledge of the former one, 
would scarcely do it justice. Its tales and 
sketches are higher-toned, eyincing a clearer 
eye to the realities of things ; a more accurate 
hand is discernible in the delineation of char- 
acter, and in the descriptive passages. We 
are confident, however, that the reading public 
will agree with us, that by far the best portion 
of the volume is that devoted to the racy and 
familiar letters, from town and country, many 
of which were originally addressed to the editor 
of the Era. We scarcely know anything bet- 
ter, in the whole range of epistolary literature. 
Fresh, sparkling, hopeful, electric with life, 
dealing with men and things with the freest 
possible play of fancy and wit, yet always with 
good humor and kindness—alike happy in de- 
scribing a horseback gallop in the woods or a 
debate in Congress, Jenny Lind’s music or 
Webster's oratory, Brackett’s immortal mar- 
bles or the cold points in the physique of some 
Congressional notability—they have all the 
spirit and vivacity of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s letters, while they are happily 
without the bitterness of sarcasm and defective 
moral sense of those remarkable productions. 
She never forgets her accountability to the 
Great Giver for the use of her talents. Amidst 
all her playfulness, freedom, and gaiety—in her 
grave or cheerful moods, in her indignant re- 
bukes of wrong, and her enthusiastic admiration 
of the good and noble traits of human character 
and action, the great idea of duty is always 
yisible. Although entirely fearless in her ad- 
voeacy of unpopular truths, she is no fanatic, 
and seldom violates the proprieties of time and 
audience by intruding her opinions, while she 
is careful to lose no proper opportunity for say- 
ing a good word for freedom and humanity. 
That a rigid, critical analysis of her writings 
might call attention to certain faults of style 
and taste is very possible; but, secure as she is 
of popular favor, she can well afford to listen 
to the complaints of “word-catchers who live 
on syllables” with the cool complacency of Sir 
John Harrington : : 













‘The rea and the hearers like my books. 

But yet Weritics cannot them digest ; 

But wha S when I make a feast, — 
I would my aise it, not the cooks. 


* ee J. G. W. 


isd from J. S. Redfield, of New 


We hi 
York, two ms: “Dream Land by 
Daylight,” hesebro ; a neat vol- 


ume of miniag ats 
ic by the popular 


warm commend atic 
The writer seems remarkably true in her moral 
perceptions, and there is a certain intensity in 


her manner which cann@t fail to impress her 


readers. We were particularly interested, in 
“The Phebe Bird” and “Little Alvah.” There 
is a plain, homely pathos in the story of the 
little dwarf, which goes straight to the heart. 

The other, “Clover Nook, or Recollections of 
our Home in the West,” is by our gifted corres- 
pondent, Alice Carey. We have already ex- 
pressed our high estimate of these sketches, 
which, in fidelity to nature and beauty of dic- 
tion, will compare favorably with those of Mary 
Russell Mitford, or of our own gifted authoress 
of “A New Home.” The volume is elegantly 
printed, and has for frontispiece a fine illustra- 
tion of “Mrs.‘Troust aud Mirs. Hill’ We need 
not wish it success, for it is sure of it. 


J.G. W. 





Tue First Woman. By Gardiner Spring, D. D. 
New York: M. D. Dodd. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Penn. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

If woman in this age do not come up to the 
perfect stature of model womanhood, it will 
not be for want of distinguished counsel, ven- 
erable patronage, and godly instruction. Oh, 
three times and four times happy are the 
daughters of men in‘a time when learned di- 
vines, discoursing no longer on the “ whole 
duty of man,” bend all their powers to disser- 
tations on the duties, destiny, and sphere. of 
woman! Who among us need pugzle her silly 
little head to inquire into the extent of her 
natural rights or mental capacities, when they 
have been weighed, decided upon, and limited, 
by a tribunal so august? Who among us shall 
be bold enough to overleap the sphere surveyed, 
marked out, and chained in, by such grave 
authorities? Who among us can plead blind- 
ness and ignorance in such a blaze of Evangeli- 
cal enlightenment, such a dispensation of 
woman-lecturing divinity? We would say 
nothing in particular against this little book ; 
we are simply tired of everything of the sort ; 
weary of being preached to; puffed up, and 
spoiled, perhaps, by such exclusive privileges. 
Like the farmer whose barns were burned, and 
whose loss was made up to him by his liberal 
neighbors from their overflowing granaries, we 
have at last reached that point where we coolly 
declare “we have done taking rye.” Give us 
grain less common, or look for no thanks. We 
have few delicate scruples about “looking 
gift horse in the mouth,” when we suspect it to 
be that same old Rosinante, a hundred times 
presented to us, and as many times turned out 
on to the common, as of no real service in car- 
rying us safely up a narrow path, or in bearing 

our burdens for us. 


Western PorTRAITURE AND EMIGRANTS’ GUIDE. 
A Description of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. 
With remarks on Minnesota and other Territories. 
By Daniel S. Curtiss. New York: Published by 
J. H. Colton. 

This is a-yaluable and pleasing book, and 
one for which there has been much need. It 
is not made up entirely of dry statistics, but is 
written with the enthusiasm of a genuine tour- 
ist. The author gives us some beautiful le- 
gends, and many passages of poetic description. 
We heartily wish the work popularity and suc- 
cess. 


Tur Snow ImaGE, AND OTHER TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 

& Fields. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pennsyl- 

vania avenue, Washington. 

This volume contains some of the most ad- 
mirable and characteristic productions of Haw- 
thorne’s genius. Among them, we find that 
grandest allegory of our time, “ The Great Stone 
Face,” which the Era had the honor of first 
giving to the world. An exquisite poetic fancy is 
“The Snow Image—a child-like miracle.” The 
weird and magical genius of Hawthorne here 
makes the most impalpable spirit, the vague 
and floating mist of thought, visible and won- 
drously’ real, through the delicate tracery, the 
fine aerial forms, the very frost-work of imagi- 
nation. The “ketch, “Sylph Etherege,” has an 
indeseribable chatm for us; the one entitled 
“John Inglefield’s ‘i hanksgiving” absorbs the 
soul with its picture of wild lights and black 
shadows; of love, and sorrow, and purity; of 
remorse, despair, and shame; of a lost soul in- 
vading Heaven for one hour of awful repose, to 
bear back yet more terrible torments into the 
hell of its evil passions, its guilt, and its degrada- 
tion. “The Wives of the Dead.” How well we 


remember our first reading of this touching | 


little story! But why 


ite. 
.; “ od 


are so admirable? One spray may differ from 
another in the beauty or luxuriance of its 
flowering, but the Hawthorne fragrance is over 
them all. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF 
Wititam Lioyp Garrison. Boston: R.F. Wall- 
eutt-21 Cornhill. 

This is an admirable collection, comprising 
most of the poems and many of the finest prose 
articles of this distinguished reformer. As a 
poet, Mr. Garrison has much power of thought, 
and a clear and fervid utterance; the form is 
sometimes rough, but the spirit is always bold 
and manly. His poetry is seldom or never 
imaginative, artistic, or musical. “The rugged 
Luther of these latter days” is here denuncia- 
tive, defiant, combative—not playing the violin 
in the moonlight. 

However much we may differ from Mr. Gar- 
rison on some of the minor points of the great 
anti-slavery faith, we yield to none in admira- 
tion of his bravery, his devotion, and his life. 
long consistency. G. G. 
Our Country is the title of a new paper 
lately commenced in Boston, by C. W. Denni- 
son, intended to represent the great Union 
Party, which is to be, when a sufficient number 
of voters make up their minds to elect Daniel 
Webster and Howell Cobb President and Vice 
President of the United States. These are the 
names under which it purposes to do battle for 
the Union. The paper is very elegantly got 
up, but what a waste of beautiful paper and 
ink! As to ideas, thero ean be uo great loss, 
the amount inserted beiug rather inconsidera- 
ble. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN : 


LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


Cuaprer XXXI. 

“The dark places of the earth are full of the habi- 
tations of cruelty.” 

Trailing wearily behind a rude wagon and 
over a ruder road, Tom and his associates faced 
onward. 

In the wagon was seated Simon Legree, and 
the two women, still fettered together, were 
stowed away with some baggage in the back 
part of it, and th ole company were seeking 
Legree’s plan which lay a good distance 
off. aie 





It was a wild, forsaken road, now windin 
through dreary pine barrens, where the wind 
whispered mournfully, and now over log cause- 
ways through long cypress swamps, the doleful 
trees rising out of the slimy, spongy ground, 
hung with long wreaths of funereal ble O88 
while ever and anon the loathsome | 
the moccasin snake might be seen slidin; 
broken stumps and shattered branches tha 
here and there rotting in the water., 

It is disconsolate enough, this riding, to 
the stranger, who, with well-filled pocket and 
well-appointed horse, threads the lonely way 
on some errand of business; but wilder, dreari- 
er, to the man enthralled, whom every weary 
step bears further from all that man loves and 
prays for. 

So one should have thought, that witnessed 
the sunken and dejected expression on those 
dark faces—the wistful, patient weariness with 
which those sad eyes rested on object after ob- 
ject that passed them in their sad journey. 

Simon rode on, however, apparently well 
pleased, occasionally pulling away at a flask of 
spirit which he kept in his pocket. 

“T say, you /” he said, as he turned back and 
caught a glance at the dispirited faces behind 
him! “Strike up a song, boys—come! ” 

The men looked at each other, and the 
“come” was repeated with a smart crack of 
the whip, which the driver carried in his hands. 
Tom began a Methodist hymn— 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me ; 


When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall’? —-- 


“Shut up, you black cuss,” roared Le ; 
“did ye think I wanted any o’ yer infernal old 
Methodism? I say, tune up, now, something 
real rowdy—quick !” 

One of the other men struck up one of those 
unméaning songs common among the slaves. 

Massa see’d me cotch a coon, 
High boys high! 

He laughed to split, d’ye see the moon, 
Ho! ho! ho! boys, ho! 

Ho! yo! hi—e! oh! 

The singer appeared to make up the song to 
his own pleasure, generally hitting on rhyme, 
without much attempt at reason, and all the 
‘party took up the chorus at intervals, 

Ho! ho! ho! boys, ho! 
High—e—oh! high—e—o! 

It was sung very boisterously, and with a 
forced attempt at merriment; but no wail of 
despair, no words of impassioned prayer, could 
have had such a depth of woe in them as the 
wild notes of the chorus. As if the poor dumb 
heart, threatened—prisoned—took refuge in 
that inarticulate sanctuary of music, and found 
there a language in which to breathe its prayer 
to God. There was a prayer in it, which Si- 
mon could not hear. He only heard the boys 
singing noisily, and was well pleased ; he was 
making them “ keep up their spirits.” 

“Well, my little dear,” said he, turning to 
Emmeline, and laying his hand on her shoul- 
der, “ we’re almost home !” 

When Legree scolded and. stormed, Emme- 
line was terrified ; but when he laid his hand 
on her, and spoke as he now did, she felt as if 
she had rather he would strike her. The ex- 

ression Of his eyes made her soul sick, and 
lee flesh creep.’ Involuntarily she clung closer 
+ to the mulatto woman by her side, as if she 
were her mother. 

“You didn’t ever wear ear-rings,” he said, 
taking hold of her small ear with his coarse 
fingers. 

“No, mass’r!” said Emmeline, trembling 
and looking down. 

“Well, V’ll give you a pair when we get 
home, if you’re a good girl. You needn’t be 
so frightened ; I don’t mean to make you work 
ve! ard. You'll have fine times with me, 
and live like a lady—only be a good girl.” 

Legree had been drinking to that degree. 
that he was inclining to be very gracious; and 
it was about this time that the enclosures of 
the plantation rose to view. The estate had 
formerly a to a gentleman of opulence 
and taste, who had bestowed some considerable 
attention to the adornment of his grounds. 
Having died insolvent, it had been purchgsed 
at a bargain by Legree, who used it as he did 
everything else, merely as an implement for 
money-making. The place had that r 
forlorn ap ce, which is always a 
by the evidence that the care of the former 
owner has been left to go to utter decay. 

What was once a smooth-shayen lawn be- 
fore the house, dotted here and there with or- 
namental shrubs, was now covered with frowsy 
tangled grass, with horse-posts set up here and 








there in it, where the was stamped tr 
and the groupd littered with broken pails, cobs 
of corn, and other slovenly remains. Here 


and there a mildewed jessamine or honey- 
suckle hung ‘raggedly from some ornamental 
support which had been pushed to one side by 
bemg used as a horse-post. What once was 
a large garden, was now all grown oyer with 
weeds, through which, here and there, some 
solitary exotic reared its forsaken head. What 
had been a conservatory, had now no window- 

hes, and on the mouldering shelves stood 
some dry, forsaken flower-pots, with sticks. in 
them, witupdsiad leaves showed they had once 
been plants. 

The wagon rolled up a weedy gravel walk, 
under a noble avenue of China trees, whose 
graceful forms and ever ging foliage 


seemed to be the only thin that neglect 
could not daunt or alter—ike noble spirits, so 
deeply rooted in . ess, as to flourish and 


grow stronger, amid discouragement and decay. 
The owes had been large and handsome, 
-It was built in a manner common at the South ; 


every part of the house, into which every outer 
or opened, 





door the lower tier being supported by 
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garnished the ground in all directions ; 
mrey Ca or four ferccious-looking dogs, roused 


by the sound of the wagon wheels, came tear- 
ing out, and were with difficulty restrained 
from laying hold of Tom and his companions, 
by the effort of the ragged servants a came 
after them. 

“Ye see what pe get,” said Legree, caress- 
ing the dogs with grim satisfaction, and turn- 
ing to Tom and his companions. 

“Ye see what yed get, if ye try to run off. 
These yer dogs has been raised to track nig- 
gers; and they’d jest as soon chaw one on ye 
up as eat their supper ; 80 mind yerself! How 
now, Sambo!” he said, to a ragyed fellow with- 
out any brim to his hat, who was officious in 





' . 
, Speaking pro and con. Among the speakers I 
may mention Mr. Wm: H. Day, ® graduate of 
Oberlin College, whose talents and eloquence 
have been the theme of general remark. He 
was not in favor of a general emigration, but 
would not discourage individuals who were dis- 
posed to emigrate to Afr’ sa or the West Indies, 
or elsewhere. Others-were in favor of a gene- 
ral emigration to some territory on this conti- 
nent, and others opposed it entirely. The res- 
olutions and proceedings will be shortly pub- 
lished, and would be of general interest enough 
for insertion in the Era. 
Among the spectators in attendance was 
Mr, James G. Birney, well known to the friends 
of freedom the country over a8 one of the 





his attentions. 

“ How have things been going ?” 

“ First rate!” 

“ Quimbo,” said Legree to another, who was | 
making zealous demonstrations to attract his 
attention, “ye minded what I telled ye?” 

“ Guess I did, didn’t I?” 

These two colored men were the two princi- 
pal hands on the plantation. Legree had 
trained them in savageness and brutality as 
systematically as he had his bull dogs, and by_ 
long practice in hardness and cruelty brought 
their whole nature to about the same range of 
capacities. It is a common remark, and one 
that is thought to militate strongly against the 
character of the race, that the negro overseer 
is always more tyrannical and cruel than the 
white one. This is simply saying that the 
negro mind has been more crushed and debased 
than the white. It is no more true of this race 
than of every oppressed race the world over. 
The slave is always a tyrant, if he can get a 
chance to be-one. 

Legree, like some potentates we read of in 


history, governed his plantation by a sort of 
resolution of forcos. Sambu aud WulImpo cor- 


dially hated each other ; the plantation hands 
one and all cordially hated them; and by play- 
ing off one against another, he was pretty sure 
through one or the other of the three parties 
to get informed of whatever was on foot in the 
place. 

Nobody can live entirely without social in- 
tercourse, and Legree encouraged his two 
black satellites to a kind of coarse familiarity 
with him—a kind of familiarity, however, at 
any moment liable to get one or the other of 
them into trouble, for, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, one of them always stood ready at a nod 
to be a minister of his vengeance on the other. 

As they stood there now by Legree, they 
seemed an apt illustration of the fact that | 
brutal men are lower even than animals. Their | 
coarse, dark, heavy features; their great eyes 
rolling —t on each other; their barba- 
rous, gutteral, half-brute intonation; their di- 
lapidated garments fluttering in the wind, 
were all in admirable keeping with the vile 
and unwholesome character of everything about 
the place. : 

“Here, you Sambo,” said Legree, “take 
these yer boys down to the quarters; and here’s 
a gal Tre got for you,” said he, as heseparated 
the mulatto woman from Emmeline, and push- 
ed her towards him—“I promised to bring you 
one, you know.” 

The woman gave a sudden start, and, draw- 
ing back, said, saddenly— 

“Oh, mass’r! I left my old man in Orleans.” 

“What of that, you ——; won’t you want 
‘one here? None o’ your words—go long,” said 
Le raising his whip. 

ECome, sultieig! ? i. said to Emmeline, 
‘you go in here with me.” 

A dark, wild face was seen for a moment to 
glance at the window of the house; and as Le- 
gree opened the door, a female voice said some- 
thing, in a quick, imperative tone. 

Tom, who was looking with anxious interest 
after Emmeline, as she went in, noticed this, 
and heard Legree answer, angrily— 

“You may hold your tongue; I’ll do as I 
please, for all you.” 

Tom heard no more: for he was soon follow- 
ing Sambo to the quarters. The quarters was 
a little sort of street of rude shanties, in a row, 
in a part of the plantation far off from the 
house. They had a forlorn, brutal, forsaken 
air. Tom’s heart sunk when he saw them. He 
had been comforting himself with the thought 
of a cottage, rude, indeed, but one which he 
might make neat and quiet, and where he 
might have a shelf for his Bible, and a place to 
be alone out of his laboring hours. He looked 
into several; they were mere rude shells, desti- 
tute of any species of furniture, except a heap 
of straw, foul with dirt, spread confusedly over 
the floor, which was merely the bare ground, 
trodden hard by the tramping of innumerable 
feet. 

“Which of these will be mine?” said he to 
Sambo, submissively. 

“Donno; ken turn in here, I spose,” said 
Sambo; “spects thar’s room for another thar ; 
thar’s a pretty smart heap o’ niggers to each 
on em now; sure I donno what I’s to do with 
more.” 

* 
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LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, January 21, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era - 

The winter, thus far, has heen one of the 
most severe ever known here. Just after my 
last letter in December, the river closed, and 
remained frozen over nine days. The weather 
then moderated, and, though wet and exceed- 
ingly unpleasant, was net severely cold. The 
river rose to a fine stage for navigation, and for 
about two weeks the landings were active with 
the busy scenes of loading and unloading 
freight, the rattling of drays, the hum of 
voices, the screeching of steam whistles, &c. 
Now, the contrast is striking—silence, almost 
universal, prevails over the same space. An- 
other cold snap as sharp as the first has come 
uponus. For some four or five days, navigation 
has been much impeded by floating ice, and 
yesterday the river closed again, and is now 
tightly frozen over. The mercury at 7 A. M. 
on the 19th stood ten degrees below zero—two 
degrees lower than on the 16th of December. 
The whole of the 19th the temperature was be- 
low zero, and it was undoubtedly the coldest 
day experienced here for many years. It has 
proved the most severe season for our steam- 
boat men since the winter of 1838-’9—the last 
time the river was closed by ice. 

The effect of this upon business of every 
kind is severely felt. This being the pork and 
produce season, large quantities of freight are 
waiting shipment, and dealers of all kinds are 
anxious to get to the city for their oupplicn, 
The weather is milder to-day, but still cold 
enough to keep the river tight, and it must be 
several days, perhaps a week, before it will be 
open for ginimpeded navigation. The fall of 
snow has been as remarkable for this climate 
as the seVerity of ‘the cold. Last winter there 
was not one day’s good sleighing in this vicinity, 
but now lovers of this pleasure are enjoying it 
to their hearts’ content. We had more than a 
week since a heayy fall of snow, and before it 
melted another last Sunday upon the top of it, 
both having a good frozen foundation. The 
snow is now five or six inches deep; the bells 
are jingling day and night, and everything in 
the shape of sleds or runners is put in requisi- 
tion ; all sorts of vehicles and apologies for 
sleighs, boxes, jumpers &c.—the rare oceur- 
rence of a good opportunity for the sport 
making a permanent investment in sleighs an 
unusual thing. We hear of the snow at Co- 
lumbus and Cleveland being much deeper, and 
the Naas of first-rate sleighing most 
ample. 

A Convention of colored le, composed of 
delegates from eve section at the State, met 
here last week, and adjourned on the evening. 
of the 19th, after a session five days and even- 
ings. The church in which they met was filled 
every day with a very respectable audience, 
mostly males, among whom were a number of 
white s as listeners, including several 
well-known friends of the Colonization Society. 
From what I saw of the Convention, I was very 
favorably impressed with the intelligence, gen- 
tlemanly deportment, and systematic despatch 
of business, of those taking part in the proceed- 
ings. Several of our daily papers have report- 
ed the discussions and transactions, and Sees 
the same testimony to the good looks, manly 
bearing, and evident intelligence, of the mem- 
bers of the Convention as a body. . 

Mr. J. M. Lan , Of Oberlin, was chosen 
President, and filled the chair with decided 
ability. Letters were read in answer to cireu- 
lars asking opinions as to the condition and 

rospects of the colored race, from L. D. Camp- 
Charles Durkee, B. F. Wade, Dr. Towns- 


with | hend, C. M. Clay, and Horace Mann, most of 


them speaking in en g terms, and hope- 





‘of | fally of the sents OF the Bleak rise.” 
Mine OF tas shan Palicta off Winbeell Wns that of 
“emigration, upon which there was some able 


_| apostles ih its cause. Mr. B. has now in 
cof reviewing a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, in which Strader 


press 


and Gorman, owners of the mail boats from 
this place to Louisville, were made to pay the 
value of a slave who escaped, without ‘their 
connivance, upon one of their boats. It eon- 
tains also an address by Mr. B. to the colored 
people of the United States, giving his opinion, 
reasoned at length, in favor of their emigration 
to Africa, not, however, under the auspices or 
upon the principles of the Colonization Society. 
This pamphlet merits general attention, and I. 
shall refer to it again. Yours, P.' 





EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE, 
The Steamer Arctic arrived on Wednesday 
at New York, haying left Liverpool on the 7th 
instant. e. 

It is conjectured that the resignation of Lord 
Palmerston resulted from the) unwarrantable 
interference of the Prime Minister in the af. 
fairs of the Foreign Office. The correspondence 
between the noble Lords will be submitted to 
the Tvuce vf COMMOns at an early doy 

Many persons arrested in Paris were about 
to be sent to Cayenne. 

The colossal statue of Liberty, which had been 
placed in front of the Chamber of Deputies in 
1848, had been removed by order of the au- 
thorities. 

Advices from all parts of France give assur- 
ance of universal tranquillity and satisfaction. 
‘The public funds were unusually buoyant. 

A decree has been issued, that gold and sil- 
ver and copper coin should bear in front the 
effigy of the President, with the words Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. On the reverse were to 
be engraven the words “ Republique Francaise,” 
and round the edges “ Dieu protege la France.” 

Several important changes and appointments 
had been made in the naval service. 

It was understood that the promulgation of 
the new Constitution would take place Janu- 
ary 8th. 

As the President was coming out of the Ely- 
sée, he was shot at by a sentry belonging to the 
grenadier company, The man was immedi- 
ately arrested, tried by a court-martial, and 
shot in a corner of the Elysée. 

The correspondent of the London Daily 
News says he is informed that the first article 
of the Constitution is as follows: “The Presi- 
dent of the Republic takes the title of Empe- 
ror!” The same correspondent says that coin 
have been struck with the inscription, “Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor.” 

In the various departments the Prefects are 
ordering trees of Liberty to be cut down, and 
all republican signs destroyed. 
it is said that the Sovereigns of Europe, 
struck with dismay at the success of Louis Na- 
poleon, have notified him that they are pre- 

ared to enforce the article of the treaty of 
Vienna, which forbids any legitimate descend- 
ant or relative of the Emperor Napoleon from 
succeeding to the Imperial title. 

Austria.—The Emperor of Austria bad for- 
mally abrogated the Constitution of the 4th of 
March, 1849, as unsuitable and impracticable. 

Hungary.—-The retirement from office of 
ord Palmerston has caused great regret in 
Hungary, it being regarded as an unfavorable 
augury for the progress of liberal principles in 
Europe. 





NEWS BY THE ARCTIC. 


The Arctic brings English mails to the 7th, 

Sir John Franklin—The English papers 
publish an affidavit made by Robert Martin, 
the master of a whale ship, stating that on the 
22d day of July, 1845, when in command of 
the whale ship Enterprise, of Peterhead, in lat. 
75 10, lon. 66 W., calm weather, he met Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition. 

The declarant conversed With Sir John 
Franklin and Mr. Reid, his ice master. The 
conversation lasted all the time the ships were 
close. That Sir John, in answer to a question 
by the declarant if he had a good supply of 
provisions, and how long he expected them to 
last, stated that he had provisions for five years, 
and, if it were necessary, he could “make them 
spin out seven years;” and he said, further, 
that he would lose no opportunity of killing 
birds and whatever else was useful that came 
in his way, to keep up their stock, and that he 
had pienty of powder and shot for the purpose. 
That Sir John also stated that he had already 
got several casks of birds salted, and had then 
two shooting parties out—one from each ship. 
The birds were very numerous—many would 
fall at a single shot, and the declarant has him- 
self killed forty at a shot with white peas. 
That the birds are very agreeable food, are in 
taste and size somewhat like young pigeons, 
and are called by the sailors “roches.” 

That on the 26th or 28th of said month of 
July, two parties of Sir John’s officers, who had 
been out shooting dined with the declarant on 
board the Enterprise. There was a boat with 
six from each ship. Their conversation was to 
the same effect as Sir John’s. They spoke of 
expecting to be absent four or five, or perhaps 
six years. These officers also said that the 
ships would winter where they could find a 
convenient place, and in spring push on as far 
as possible, and so on, year after year, as the 
determination was to push on as far as practi- 
cable. 

Ireland.—On Sunday, the 4th of January, an 
edict was promulgated in the Dublin Roman 
Catholic Chapels against mixed marriages. 
Any member of the Roman Church who mar- 
ries a Protestant, or other heretic, is to be cut 
off from the church. Those who are at pres- 
ent married to Protestants are exhorted to 
bring their children up in the Catholic faith. 

At Mayo, on Sundays, the ceremony of 
burning the revised English translation of the 
Bible has been frequently performed. 

France——The following summary of the in- 
telligence we take from the London Daily 
News: 

For the present, the idea of assuming the 
title of Emperor has been dropped. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that on Thursday night it 
was determined to push on for the Empire 
without drawing breath. More moderate coun- 
sels have, however, prevailed since, and Louis 
Napoleon will content himself for the present 
with the title of President of the Republic. 

The King of the Belgians has expressed his 
willingness to expel from Belgium such of the 
French refugees as have been condemned by a 
legal tribunal, but none others. 
~The prisoners of Ham have been offered their 
liberty, on condition that they shall exile them- 
selves from France for one year, and shall not 
reside during that period in Belgium. But the 
measure is now postponed. . - 

The Moniteur has declared itself in favor of 
re-establishing titles and orders of nobility. M. 
Amadee deoCesena, who is employed by the 
Government to recommend the new Constitu- 
tion to the public, says that the Constitution of 
1852 will be free from the vices which tainted 
that of 1814 and 1830. The intermeddling of 
the Legislature and the press in the affairs of 
the Government are to be got rid of. 


Hauirax, January 25, 1852. 
_The steamer America arrived here at mid- 
night last night, with Liverpool dates to the 
10th instant. . 

France-——France had continued tranquil. 
The Minister of the Interior had decreed the 
erasure of the republican mottoes from the pub- 
lic edifices, and had restored the ancient his- 
torical names to buildings, Xe. 


arrested, had been sent to Cherbourg, prepar- 
atory to their transportation to Cayenne. 

_ It is officially announced that oe peveaiga 
tion of the new Constitution will be delayed ten 
am wut most profound anxiety is felt in re- 

it. 

The funds had fluctuated, but closed firm on 
the 9th instant. 

England—A dissolution of the English Cab- 
inet is believed to be inevitable. After a Cab- 
inet Council on the 8th, Lord John Russell pro- 
Ganen, han pebertly-onteroedtnae 

ueen. It was “80, t the 
Whig Government. wou! fall through before 











Nine hundred political prisoners, recently . 


|in conveying co 








the meeting of Parliament. 
that the attempt to strengthen the Ministry } 
an alliance with the Peelites had signally fail- 
ed, and the Prime Minister would be compelled 
to meet Parliament without any addition to 
his strength. - 

The Austrian Lloyds boast that Prince 
Schwartzenburg virtually dismissed Lord Pal- 
merston. 

Prussia.—It is reported that Durat, one of 
the bravest Circassian chiefs, had surrendered 
to the Russians, with his fortress and a large 
body of soldiers, 

Lieut. Pymson has, by the advice of the 
Russian geographers, abandoned the project of 
crossing Siberia in search of Sir John Franklin, 

Naples.—The Neapolitan State Trials were 
continued in secret, and had not been-concluded 
but the conviction of the prisoners was consid. 
ered certain. 

Cape of Good Hope.—tIntelligence has been 
received that a severe skirmish had taken 
lace on the 6th of November, in which the 

ritish were compelled to retire with the loss 
of their Colonel, three other officers, and seven 
men. The British had also sustained a reverse 
at Logos, on the coast of Africa, in an attempt 
to chastise the native king for slave-dealing. 
The English force consisted of 260 men, and 
was compelled to retire with considerable loss. 


The Times says 





A Corresponpent asks whether Mrs. 
Stowe’s story and the “Mother in Law” and 
“Retribution” of Mrs. Southworth, can be 
published 80 as to be bound in one volume. 
The Mist two novels have been already pub- 
lished, and are for sale at the principal book- 
stores. As to Mrs. Stowe’s story, the Jewetts 
of Boston are steréotyping it as fast as it ap- 


Nears iv the Din, and they will have it out 
the moment it is completed in our paper. 


ogi 


Tue Norrincnam Kipnapring Casr.—The 
correspondent in Pennsylvania who furnished 
us with a brief statement of this case, and in- 
quires why we have not noticed it in the Era, 
will find a pretty full statement concerning it 
from our Baltimore correspondent, in the Evra 
of last week and the week preceding. 


ToLeRatTion.—Where two men always think 
alike, said Kossuth, in one of his speeches, both - 
must be fools, or one must be the slave of the 
other. Among independent, honest thinkers, 
there must be occasional differences of opinion ; 
and as all are equally fallible, mutual tolera- 
tion becomes an obvious duty. Our readers 
generally, we are glad to believe. have learned 
this lesson. Q. F. Atkins, of Cleveland, one 
of the best and most efficient Anti-Slavery men 
in Ohio, talks well on this point : 

“Your steady adherence to principle regard- 
less of the kaleideecopic changes of the two 
great conflicting parties, warring against Free- 
dom, as without question both of them are 
now, commands my unqualified regard. Some 
things have appeared in your paper, as edito- 
rial, which I cannot altogether approve, but 
what of that? Claiming for myself liberty of 
thought and action, it would ill become me, 
an old Liberty man, to dictate to a fellow dis- 
ciple what he should write or forbear writing 
concerning men and things, on the great ques- 
tion now at issue before the American People.” 


An Arrocious Proposition.—The Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania has now under considera- 
tion a bill proposing te prohibit any negro or 
mulatto from coming into or settling within 
the State, making the penalty for such an at- 
tempt, imprisonment for not less than two or 
more than nine months. Anything to secure 
Mr. Buchanan’s election to the Presidency. 
First, they expected to make something for 
him by hanging the Christiana rioters; fail- 
ing in this, nothing is left for them now, but 
the humane business of kicking the poor negro. 


ined 


THe CuristTiANa Prisoners.—We learn 


tained. The prisoners have been discharged. 


against him at the treason trials, for perjury. 


a 


Kossutu reached Pittsburg on Thursday 
last, and was warmly received by the citizens. 
The committee of reception from Pittsburg 
met him at Blairsville, forty-two miles east, 
and provided sleighs for Kossuth and his suite. 
A committee of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
accompanied him from Harrisburg. He was 
presented with a purse of $200 at Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and $50 by General Cam- 
eron ‘at Harrisburg. On Wednesday, $492.45 
were contributed to the Hungarian fund in 
Philadelphia. 


Cost or InpEPENDENCE.—One of our sub- 
scribers having observed that we had lost one 
subscriber by our independence in exposing 
ceclesiastical and spiritual despotism, sends us 
another, by way of compensation. He has our 
thanks. Independence eosts a great deal” less 
than some people think ; for, where an editor 
loses by it on one side, he is likely to gain on 
the other. 


Tue Union Party of Alabama differs some- 
what from its fellow laborers in Georgia and 
Mississippi. At a State Convention recently 
held, it resolved to have a National Convention 
at Washington, in June next. How many 
States are to be represented is not known. 
Perhaps the Castle Garden Committee can tell. 





Governor BiGLer was inaugurated at Har- 
risburg on Tuesday, the 20th instant. He 
strongly supports the Compromise measures, 
for which he is commended by the Natiovial In- 
telligencer. 


A proposition has been introduced into the 
Pennsylvania Legislature to prevent the settle- 
ment. of colored persons in that State. 

Generar. Houston has been unanimously 
nominated for the Presidency by the Demo- 
cratic State Convention of Texas. 

GeneraL Wixiiam O. Butter has been 
recommended for the Presidency by the Demo- 
cratic State Convention of Kentucky. 





Mississtpp1.—The Union Demccratic Con- 
vention of Medes ppt have resolutions 
endorsing the Baltimore platforms -of 1840, 
1844, and 1848, and requesting their delegates 
to the next Convention to secure the nomina- 
tions of men pledged to sustain the Compro- 
mise measures. Three of the delegates ap- 
pointed are present members of Congress. 

Is this Mr. Foote’s wing of the Democratic 


party ¢ 





Destruction OF THE Royat Mai. Steamer 
Amazon.—The steamer Amazon, which was 
destroyed by fire on her outward Posenge from 
Southampton, England; to the West Indies, and 
by which 134 lives were lost, was on her first 
voyage, being the pioneer of the new line re- 
cently projected between Southampton and the 
Isthmus of Panama, intended to convey the 
English mails from port to port, and also to 
touch at the island of St. Thomas, on the trips 
both ways : 

“She was built in a most superb manner, 
with capacious accommodations, and machine- 

designed to enable her to make the voyage in 
eighteen days, instead of consuming twenty-five 
days, the ordinary running time of the old Eng- 
lish mail steamers now on that line. The 0 
ject of the Admiralty, under whose auspices 
the company was formed, was to deprive the 
American lines of the business they now have, 

dence and poencngers 
from England to the Isthmus, by way of New 
York. She went to sea on the 2d of January, 
amid the cheers of thousands who had assem- 
bled to witness her departure, and who little 
expected the fatal c e which was soon 
to follow. The mass of coal, 1,133 tons, which 





it is ‘said, from sponta- 
aeous combustion, and out of 185 individuals 


combustion, an 


*° 


from Lancaster, (Pa.,) that the bills found by 
the grand jury against the Christiana’ prison- 
ers, for murder and riot, have not been sus- 


Castner Hanway has brought suit against 
Hiram H. Kline, the witness who testified 





19 








! 

,0n board, only twenty-one persons eseaped. 
| She had on board, besi £20,300 sterlin ria 
Specie, and 500 bottles of quicksilver, valued 
at £5,150. The particulars of the sad calam- 
pl had not been fully known when the Arctic 





New Hampsuire.—The National Democrats 
held their State Convention at Concord, on the 
8th, passed their usual Hunker stereotyped res- 
olutions, and, as a candidate for Governor, 
nominated Dr. Noah Martin, of Dover, former- 
ly of the old Federal, late of the Whig, and 
now of the Loco Hunker school, and for the 
Presidency recommended Gen. Frank Pierce. 
All right, and suitable. But John Atwood is 
in the field, and in the March election will 
teach those doughface politicians, we trust, the 
difference between the Democracy of Jefferson 
and Hale, and the bogus kind they are trying 
to palin off on the people of New Hampshire. 
The Independent Democrat prophecies a decided 
triumph for Atwood and the ae Democracy. 
This is the most important election that is to 
take place before the great National Conven- 
tions, and the result may have no small influ- 
ence on their action. 

Green Mountain Freeman. 





Union Convention 1n Atapama.—A des- 
patch, dated at Montgomery, Alabama, on the 
21st instant, states that the Union Convention 
has adjourned, and that a Union National 
Convention was recommended to convene in 
Washington in June next. The Hon. Jeremiah 
Clemens, of the United States Senate, Demo- 
erat, and E. F. Belser, Esq., Whig, were ap- 
poiated delegates at large from the State. 





Wuie Nationat Convention.—It is sup- 
posed that the Whig members of Congreso will 
very soon select some day in June or July for 


fixed at the Whig National sient? dey Phil. 
adelphia, which nominated Generat ‘Taylor. 
The place to be selected will probably cause 
some diversity of opinion. 





AvsTRIAN AMNESTY.—It is announced that 
the Austrian Government have granted an 
amnesty, which includes many Hungarian 
personages who have always been in discord 
with Kossuth. Among these is mentioned 
Count Batthyany, who has resided for some 


time in Paris, where he enjoys much consider- 
ation. 





Virginia Unitep States Senator.—On 
Thursday, the Legislature of Virginia re-elected 
the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, one of the Senators 
of the United States, for six years from the ex- 
piration of his present term. The vote stood— 
for Hunter, 126 ; all others, 63. 


——— 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, January 23. 


The private caléndar was taken up, and 
the following bills were ordered to a third 
reading : 

For the relief of James Dunning; of A. H. 
Cole ; of Charles A. Kellet; of the heirs of 
Col. A. G. Mongur; of Edward Everett, late 
of the army; of the Virginia Woollen Com- 
pany ; of Julia Alken; of the sureties of A. 
O. Field; for the settlement of accounts of 
Kearseley and Biddle, late land officers at De- 
troit ; for the relief of Theodore Offitt; grant- 
ing a pension to the children of Captain Ca- 
pron, deceased ; act compensating James W. 

ow for capturing the armed British schooner 
Ann, during the late war; act granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Monroe. 

Adjourned till Monday. 


Satrurpay, January 24. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

Monpay, January 26. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate, enclosing 
a report from the Secretary of War, relating 
to the claims growing out of the conquest of 
California. 

The Chair also laid hefore the Senate a re- 
port from the Secretary of the Treasury, en- 
closing a statement of the contracts made by 
that Department during the year 1851, on ac- 
count of lighthouses. 

Mr. Hale presented petitions from the State 
of New Hampshire, praying the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and the abolition of sla- 
wir in the District of Columbia. Laid on the 
table. : 

Mr. Clarke’s joint resolutions declaratory of 
the foreign policy of the United States, were 
made the special order of the day for next 
Wednesday week. 

The private bills ordered and pending to a 
third reading were taken up and passed. 

The resolution giving a clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims was taken up 
and adopted. 

The Senate then took up the bill granting 
land to the State of Iowa, to aid in the con- 
struction of certain railroads in that State. 

Mr. Underwood opposed the bill, and sub- 
mitted an amendment, granting to the original 
States 14,319,680 acres of land, to be distribu- 
ted according to their Federal population—one 
acre to each head in each of the States. 

After Mr. Underwood concluded, the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, January 23. 

A Jarge number of communications from the 
Executive Department were laid before the 
House. 

The resolution to close the debate on the 
Mexican Instalment Bill was reconsidered, and 
the time extended until to-morrow at two 
o'clock. 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, made a personal 
explanation in relation to the public printing, 
and in reply to the letter of Mr. Hamilton, the 
public printer. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Mexican Instalment Bill, when 

Mr. Allen, of Massachusetts, addressed the 
Committee, indulging in censures on Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr. Davis, of the same State, defended the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Meade ‘obtained the floor, when. the 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Sarurpay, January 24. 


The House went into Committee on the state 
of the Union, and again took up the Mexican 
Indemnity Bill. 

Mr. Meade, of Virginia, addressed the Com- 
mittee, as to the propriety of adopting the 
amendment, pending the manner in which 
payment of the Mexican indemnity should be 
made. Hitherto appropriations had been voted, 
and it had been left to the Executive to make 
the disbursement. But, in consequence of the 
course that had been pursued by the Adminis- 
tration with reference to the indemnity, he felt 
satisfied that the House was called upon to de- 
part from its usual mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Rantoul, of Massachusetts, followed, and 
defended his State from the charge of corrup- 
tion made against it yesterday by his colleague, 
Mr. Davis. He vindicated the Democracy of 
that State, against which is arrayed the influ- 
ence of the capitalists of Massachusetts ; then 
went into a review of the actual part taken by 
his colleague in the abolition movement of thes 
State, as long back as 1825, and was about 
proceeding to examine the views of the conven- 
tion by which Mr. Davis was nominated, when 
the hour of two arrived; and, very much to the 
discomfiture of members who were enjoying 
the scene, the Chairman insisted peremptorily 
that all debate mast cease. ‘ 

Mr. Houston, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Waysand Means, then closed the debate, 
justifying the course pursued by the committee 
in reporting the bill; and opposing the amend- 
ments before the Committee on the state of the 
Union, as time does not remain to-effect any 
alteration in the treaty under which the in- 
stalment is to be paid, or to permit the Con- 
gress of Mexico to meet and give the necessary 
authority to the Mexican Government to devi- 
ate from its position. 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Monpay, January 26. : 

The journal having been read, the resolution 
moved on a former day by Mr. Faller of Maine, 
who moved penn the rules, to enable him 
to submit a aoing peaking spe oF my 
of Departments for information re 
claims pending since 1849 was agreed to— 

eas 126, nays 26. 
f On peo eget Mr. Harris, the bill before the 
House for assigning land warrants, and that 
sent down b: the Senate on the same subject, 





were referred to the Commi i 
and made the order of the day for Thosainy 
next, and from day to day till Sterne of, 

_ Mr. Smith, of Alabama, submitted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the President of the United 
States for copies of the letters which 
between Captain Long and Kossuth growin 
out of a misunderstanding between them : an 
also the letters of Commodore Morris and 
Consul Hodge on the same subject; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Freeman, chairman of the Committee 
on Public Printing, reported a joint resolution 
authorizing the employment of Donelson & 
Armstrong, to print 100,000 copies of the Cen- 
sus report ordered by the House, the public 
printer having failed in the performance of his 
contract. 


Mr. Evafis, of Maryland, opposed the 
sage of the resolution. si iad 
e was followed by Mr. Venable, who took 
much the same view of the subject. 
Mr. Nabers, of Mississippi, then took the 
floor in opposition to Mr. Venable. 
After which, Mr. McMullen moved that the 


House adjourn ; and it stands adjourned until 
to-morrow. 


—_——-. 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The House was occupied with a discussion of 
the important party question, to whom it 
should give the printing of the Census. 

The Senate was engaged in the considera- 
tion of a bill proposing a grant of land to 
Iowa, &e. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR CALIF®oRALAa, 
25 Courtlandt street, New York. 
NEW Arrangement Circulars for 1862, giving full in- 
Mini: g Circulars sent. gratya to ord-r Passages seoured 
in advance for persens at a distance, on the mosc favorabie 
terms. Addrzss, postage paid, 
Jan. 29—5t ARNOLD BUFFUM & ©. 
BkavuriFUc GiFr BOOKS FOR 1532. 
TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
od TJ) $2:00 A YEAR! — fo Mini«t. ra, Colpor- 
$500 teurs. Travelling Agerts, and ethevs, who de- 
sire to cirsulate good books, at the same time realizing fair 
profite 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED—To circulate the P'U- 
TORKIAL HISTORY OF INDIA and CHINA, THRILL- 
ING INCIDEN CS «f the WARS of the UNITE” 
STATS, and other truly valuable an' illustrated works. 
Address, post paid, KOBEKT SEARS, 
181 William street, New York city. 
OF Newspapers throughont the United States, o 
the above advertisem-nt and giving it one or m as adored 
tions, shall receive (vrepiid) a copy of our “ Vi-w of New 
York in 1852.” Publishers wil’ please direct their - apers 
to* Sears’ family Visiter. N.Y? Jaw. 29~ 4¢ 





AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, REVOLU (IONARY PEN- 
SIONS. BOUNTY LANDS, &c, 
HE subscriber haviug been engaged for near tin years 
pist, in prosecuting claims before Vongre:a and the ser- 
eral Departments of @ vernment, ior Pensions, Bounty 
ofan4s, arre.rs of military pay, commutation and extra Tay, 
&e., bas cvllected and obtained access to a vast amount of old 
r cords and documents furai-hing evide ce of servi-e inthe 
Comnmissury ani Quartermaster Depurtments, of persons 
who served as erp ess riders, teamsters, wogo ers, woxon 
conductors, blacksmiths curpenters, wheeiwrights, bvat- 
builders, and arlificers of allkinds; he is prepared to aid 
promptly, at nis own risk and expense, al! persona who bave 
Claims against the Government for services in the Kevolu- 
tionary War. Either original claims, which have n-ver 
been presented for want of evidences, or, having beew pre- 
sented, are now rejected or saspented — or claims for in- 
crease of pension where only a part of what was justly due 
bas been allowed. Heirs are in all cases entitled to all thet 
wa dne the s.idiev or his widow at their decoare, whether 
application has been made or not. Also, c\aims for a rv ce in 
the war of 1812, Mexican War, «nd any of the Indian wars 
since 1790. He wili attend praonally to the investigatio. 
and prosecution of claims as abeve stated, or before any 
bo-rd which may be constituted for the adjustment of 
French spoliatiun and other claims against the General 
Government. 
Letters of inquiry or application should be addressed 
(post puid) to WILLIS @ WADE, 
Jan. 29 Wasbington City, D. C. 





PATENT AGENCY, 
B hee subscriber having been many years engaged in 
bnilding anu osing ali kinds of machinery, is now em- 
ployed as sulicitor of patents inthis city. Intimate knowl- 
edge of mechanical operations enables him to understand 
invgntions, to describe and specify patent claims much 
mofe readily than lawyers who have formerly done this busi- 
ness. Models forworded to the subscriber will be duly ar- 
tended to. Drawings, sp<cifications &c, will be made and 
patents procured Models must be marked wih the in- 
ve tor’s name. Freight of models and letter posta e¢ must 
be prepaid f r cheapness. ‘Those writing froma dista: ce 

shonid give their town, county, and S’ate 

AZA ARNOLD, Pat nt Agent. 
Washington, D. C., Ist month 29th, 1852 -6m 








for Thursday ~ 


ATTENTION! 
THE NEWEST AND RICHEST 


WINTER AND EARLY SPRING GOODS 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 
(KEABLES A. SMITH & UO., No. 1, Old State Houre, 
-/ Boatun, begs leave to invite genilemen visiting B atou 
to examine their LARGE STOCK, moat o1 which hes 
been reelected by a gentleman of great experience AS A 
BUY®tR, from the priocipal manufacturers of Evgiand, 

Germany, and France and 


IMPORTED TO OUR-ORDER. 

OVERCOATING —In English, Venetian, Fur, Beaver, 
Labralor (wate--provf) Beavers, fiae cloth finisn Beaver, 
Whitney’s, Vuff-ll’a, Freach Uastors, Koesuth Reversible, 
(an entirely new style for Top Coata) For 

DRESS AND FROCK COATS — Cloths from the 
moet celebrated makers iu French, German, anit Englirh, 
of rare and beau iful esiors and rich and superior finish. 

PANTALOONERY AND VESTING 8—Over thrce 
hundred difierent atvles of eash, o° such variety and beaa- 
ty that thev c nuot fril to please the most refined and ex- 
qnisite trate. 


CUTTING DEPARTMENT, 

We kave in the diff rent cutting departments men who 
for skill and taste, are acknowledged by THOUSAADS 
tv have bo competitors. 

We trust the inducements we shall offer to those who fa- 
vor us wi h acall will secure election by them from our 
rtoek of Goods, which is not su pu-sed or equalled in amy 
similar establishment in this city or any other city iu 


THE UNION! 


All of which will be manufactured with our persona! atten- 
tion to 


Fit, Style, Superior Workmanship, and 
Trimmings, 
Which has secure for us the large and constantly incrers 
ing patronage «hich we now enjoy, and at prices that cn 
not tail to please. 
CHARLES A SMITH & (O. 


Jan 29 No. | OL S*ate House, Boston, 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS, 

AM still engaged iu the prosecution of claims against the 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, wili do 
weil to open a correspondence with me, as | ean obtain their 
land in a most every instance. There are about 15 000 such 
ela ms ou fi'e in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
| can have allowed if antoorized to act fur the claimant. “A 
word to the wive is sufficient.” 

OS Suspended claime under act of September 28, 1850, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee wili be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address 

Sept 25. A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 








THE SOUTH BEND CASE, 
PAMPHLE F£ of 24 pp. bas just been published, entitled 
“ The South Bend (Ind.) r ugitive Slave Case, involving 
the Right toa writ of Habeas ‘ orpus’’ It is for sale by 
William Harned, 48 Beekman street, New York. Price $3 
Ang. 7—3m 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D, C., 
GEN1S for procuring Patents in the United Stutes 
and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected witb their pro- 
fession. 

They will réviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may precure al] necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub- 
scribers. 

Modelscan be safely sent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketchesand descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Smsent  ekscth eedetite the PatentUmMe 

eon F street opposite the Paten e. 

— Brie P. H. WATSON. 

Jaly (8 


KE. S. RENWICK. 

OFFICE FOR PATENTS, W 4SHINGTON, D., C. 
7, C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Putents, will prepare the 

e neceasary Drawings acd Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
feasion at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
questions relat ng to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rej cted applications for patents, prepare mew papers, and 
obiain patente in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at. a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent, 
may forward (post.-paid, enclosing a fee of five dol’ars) a 


a hundred, and 5 eenta single copy 








clear statement of their case when immediate attencion will 


be given to it, and all the inform»tion that could be vbtained 


a a visit of the appiicant in person, relating to the novelty 
°. 


their invention and the requiite steps to be taken to 


obtain a patent teerefor, (abonld it prove to be new ) will be 
promptly tor*arded to them by mail 


All letters oa budnes« must be post pid, and enclose a 


suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 


03 Office on F street, opposite the Patent (Office. 
He bas the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. 


L ®Usworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those fur whom he has transacted bnsi- 
beas during the past seven years. 


Oct. 23. 





BUCHANAN'S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 pages, $\ per annum, in advunce. 
Bi-monthly aad Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 


Six Nos. of 82 pages euch, and six of % each, making 768. 


OL. U1 commences July, 1651. This unique original 
journal treats of all subjects relating to map— presents 


weil demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point cf 
view the great wonaers of the age. The knowledge uf man 
and the elevation of the race are itsaims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 


Vol. 1, containing nine / = gue (one exhibiting the new sys- 
tem of Phrenology) and pages, will be sent by mail for 
two dollars. June 12—lyi 





WANTED, 
OC \L and travelling Agents to canvass for a Fire and a 
Life lusurance Companies throughout the different 
towus and counties of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiand, and [Ilinois. 
Address, post paid, Box’ No. 902, Uincinnati. Nov. 27. 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY Af LAW, 

‘ Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illinois, . 
ILL give prompt attention to all professional businese 

W intrusted to his care in tre midd!e and w rthern part 

pg fry to the | ting of ro pom Ln ah et.. 

’ Sent Hon, Samuel Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio; Col. 


ten Bong Hilisborough, @bio; Moses , a  & = 
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The New York Times publishes, in an au- 
thentic shape, all tho facts in relation to the 
difficulties which occurred at Marseilles be- 
tween Governor Kossuth and Captain Long, of 
the U.S. steamship Mississippi, whieh will, no 
doubt, be read with deep interest. The Times 
introduces these letters by stating that the ac- 
tion of our Government, in sending for Kossuth 
and his companions, met with the strong disap- 
probation of John S. Hodge, Esq., U. S. Consul 
at Marseilles; that Commodoré@Morgan, of 
the Mediterranean squadron, was opposed to 
detaching any of his vessels, particularly the 
Mississippi, for the purpose ; and that Captain 
Long was opposed to going in her. With this 
pre-existent state of feeling on the part of 
these three official personages, it is not surpri- 
sing that their conduct towards the Hungarian 
exiles was not marked by any great degree of 
loving favor. The Times, then, after noting 
several subsequent events, familiar to our read- 
ers, and the arrival of the Mississippi at Mar- 
seilles, with Kossuth on board, and his request; 
sent to Louis Napoleon, to allow him to pass 
through France, concludes its introduction as 
follows : 


On the third day an answer was received, 


refusing him permission. Kossuth gave to a 
Marseilles editor the request which he had 
made, and the answer which he had _ received. 


They were published. This alarmed the Pre- 
fet and Consul Hodge: and the Consul ad- 
dressed a letter, couched in violent and offen- 
sive terms, charging Kossuth with having com- 
sere the flag of the United States, to 
Captain Long, who handed the letter to Gov- 
ernor Kossuth, thereby impliedly endorsing its 
sentiments. 

Kossuth, who had been waiting on shore the 
answer of the French Government, returned 
on board the Mississippi. Soon there were 
many boats floating about the ship, filled with 
people, who sung the Marseilles Hymn, and 
sent up cries of “ America,” “Captain,” &c., 
&e. Captain Long paced the deck with a stern 
look, and in much apparent excitement. A 
beautiful wreath was taken from the United 
States flag in one of the boats, and thrown up 
to the deck of the Mississippi. But Captain 
Long still deigned no notice of the compliments 
and honors which the patriotic people were | 
showering upon him. A general order - 
given to come down from the poop, guards, an 
other prominent places. Captain Long then 
walked up to Governor Kossuth, and requested 
him to withdraw from the poop of the ship, 
adding, that he was compromising our flag, or 
that if he remained there, he would compro- 
mise our flag. Governor Kossuth withdrew, 
and on the same day he addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Consul Hodge: 


U. 8. Frigate Misstssippt, 
September 30, 1851. 


Sir: The Government of the United States, 
having accorded me its generous protection, 
knew very well to have accorded it to a man 
who has the honor to meet some sympathy 
everywhere where the words “freedom and 
human rights” have an echo in the breasts of 
men. 

The People of the United States themselves 
expressed this sympathy highly enough; and 
the Government of the United States did not 
take this expression for a motive not to grant 
me its protection, but rather for a motive’ to 
grant it. 

So the Government of the United States 
will be pleased, I confidently trust, to hear that, 
even in every place of Europe where we stop- 
ped, this sympathy is freely, openly, warmly, 
shared by the People. 

That is one view which I take about the po- 
litical direction of the sentiments of your-Goy- 
ernment. 

The other is, that I confidently trust that 
your Government was willing to give me liber- 
ty, and not prison, sir; else I would have not 
accepted your Government’s offered protection 
to me. . 

Please to remember all that has happened 
since my arrival here. 

I requested permission to passthrough France. 








No answer was given me before the third day. 
I was ashore meanwhile; and you know that 
[I not even left the hotel, in order that I 
might not provoke any manifestation of that 
sympathy which I consider not only lawful not 
to push back, but even bound in honor to feel 
honored with, and thankful to accept. You 
know the people of Marseilles were rather anx- 
iously scrupulous not to cause any difficulties 
to me by the display of their sympathy. All 
was quiet. 

The refusal came. It was an. answer to my 
letter, written to M. Le Prefet by myself. The 
answer was given through your interference ; 
but it was, and must have been, given to me. 
Yourself, ‘sir, considered it to be so, because 
you handed me the letter without any restric- 
tion, rather with the advice to take a copy of 
it. I would have felt authorized to do so, even 
without your advice; because it was only and 
exclusively myself who was concerned in the 
matter. 

A Government, and chiefly a constitutional 
one—yes, a republican one—should never shun 
publicity of the orders it judged lawful and 
convenient to issue. Does a Government, on 
the contrary, shun its publicity? In my opin- 
ion, the principles of the United States can only 
approve and side with publicity, which is in 
no way contrary to law, even in the French 
Republic. 

esides, I had a right to complain; the 
French Republican Government having, with- 
out any reasonable motive, (I having offered 
to no rapidly, without stopping in any place, 
and even declared to you to be willing to ac- 
cept every loyal and honorable advice of the 
Government in respect to my passage ; so that 
my passage would and could not produce any 
excitement, whereas, to forbid this passage, 
could but produce excitement, of course,) I had 
a right to complain against the refusal, viola- 
ting, without any motive, the rights of humani- 
ty and hospitality, which I was the more en- 
titled to claim, as the French Constitution pro- 
‘claimed to the world to take for basis the prin- 
ciple of freedom and fraternity. 

And yet I made no complaint. [ only com- 
municated to a newspaper, without any addi- 
tional remarks, the letter I wrote and the an- 
swer I received. It was lawful—it was due to 
my position, and not eyen contrary to the rules 
of etiquette, which I am well acquainted with 
and will ever observe, except where etiquette 
— claim the sacrifice of my honor and my 
rights, ' 

ut you know, sir, it was not this communi- 
cation which « the people of Marseilles 
to express to me, in a warm, but dignified and 
ive manner, its sympathies; because this 
appened at noon, and afternoon; the letters 
were published in the evening; the remarks, 
and annexed opinion of the editor, | have noth- 
ing to do with. 
ou yourself did me the honor to accompa- 
ny me from the hotel to the boat. You saw 
that the acclamations of the people, being in 
no way provoked, had nothing of disorder in 
themselves; but rather were highly honorable 
to myself, to the people, and even to you. 
, We return to the frigate. In the afternoon 
a hundred boats were floating around the Mis- 
sissippi, singing national songs, offering gar- 
lands of laurel to me, garlands of immortals to 
America, and shouting “hurrahs!” to the Re- 
public, to the United States of America, and 
to — Called forth by the shouts of the 
people, I mounted on the deck, and, uncovering 
my head, bowed to thank the people, without 
speaking one single word. I was pete he, 
see the captain of the frigate walk along the 
deck, without even waving his cap to acknowl- 
the cheers given to America ; but my sur- 
prise was still heightened to see Captain Long 
acoost me in a reproaching manner—that I am 
eT Put by staying on deck. I an- 
I will meet a generous wel- 


| ship. 


ship, you: have to command, and your comt- 
mands shall be obeyed.” ‘ And I left the deck, 
and caused all my companions to do the same. 
The e upon the boats continued to cheer 
yet for awhile, then went away peaceably as 
they came, without the consolation of a single 
acknowledged sign from the Mississtppi. 

These are the incidents of our staying in the 
Bay of Marseilles. : 

And yet, sir, you were pleased to judge con- 
venient to send me word to-day (and that, also, 
not directly, but by a letter written to Captain 
Long) that “your position and the ie of the 
United States been compromised by these in- 
cidents.” . 

This is a heavy charge, sir, deeply wounding 
my honor and my sentiments of deepest respect 
to your glorious land. 

it cannot be in silence. [ feel bound 
in honor to bring the matter before the people 
of the United States and your Government, 
and entreat their verdict about it. ' 

But having the firm conviction that wherever 
I meet a free, spontaneous, lawful, and honor- 
able expression, of whatever people’s sympathy, 
I am bound in honor and conscience to respect 
it with esteem, and not to refuse it; but thank- 
fully to accept—on the other side, you bein 
here, the organ of your Government, which 
am revering with high veneration, it is my duty 
to deliver the Mississippi of the presence of my- 
self, who by his position seems, in your opinion, 
to be a man who compromises the glorious flag 
of the United States. 

Therefore, though in the most solemn man- 
ner protesting against the imputation you 
sharge me with, Phare the honor to tranquil- 
lize you, sir, by declaring that J will not low set 
embarrass you, but, with everlasting gratitude 
to your country and your Government, | will 
leave the Mississippi at the first place it will 
stop, which is, | suppose, at Gibraltar. 

M. L. N. Bonaparte has driven me awa 
from France. You, sir, by your (I dare confi- 
dently state, unjust) imputation, are forcing me 
to consider myself driven from the Mississippi, 
because the people of Marseilles had shown 
some kindness to me. 

I will go by some private conveyance to the 
United States, will make my excuses for not 
having further profited of the hospitality of 

our Government’s vessel by the publication of 
this letter I have the honor to send you, and 
will confidently await the judgment .of the 
public opinion of the United States. 

I am sorry that your above said letter came 
not some hours earlier; you giving therein 
orders that, from the Mississippi, no communi- 
cation should be sent to any public paper of 
Marseilles. I feel surprised, but will make re- 
spected your orders. I am sorry to say thag 
feeling it to be my duty of honor to thank, in 
some few words, the kind sympathy I was 
honored with in Marseilles, some hours before 
the arrival and communication of your quite 
unlooked-for and unexpected intimation, I sent 
ashore a letter to the said effect. When you 
read it in some public paper, | hope you will, 
by its contents, not judge compromised the 
flag of the United States. : 

I beg leave to assure you, sir, of my high re- 
gards and my particular consideration; having 
the honor to sign myself to be, sir, your humble 
and obsequious servant, L. Kossutu. 

An officer on board, in a private letter to a 
friend, states that, on the Ist of October, the 
warm-hearted sailors determined to return 
some manifestation of feeling, and accordingly 
they gave Kossuth three hearty cheers. An 
attempt was made, shortly after this, to affix a 
stigma upon Kossuth. hy showing that he 
thanked the men for three cheers, which was 
regarded by that officer as an act of insubordi- 
nation. “ 


Under the same date, the writer continues: 

“T fear that perverted accounts of all this 
will reach you before this. One of the Cap- 
tain’s clique said last night that they were not 
so unprepared for all these reports at home as 
might be supposed. ‘Three weeks since,’ said 
he, evidently alluding to Spezzia, ‘reports went 
home.’ My soul fairly sickens at such eyi- 
dence of duplicity on the part of those intrust- 
ed with so noble a charge.” 

It is proper to remark that this statement 
respecting reports having been sent home three 
weeks previous, was elicited by the writer of 
whom we have been quoting, of the bad effects 
upon Captain Long’s reputation in the United 
States, which would be produced by his treat- 
ment of Kossuth and the Hungarians. 

In the same letter this correspondent re- 
marks: 

“The accusation of having compromised the 
flag still remains against Kossuth. Till that is 
withdrawn, Kossuth will not go home in the 
ship. If the Captain states, in writing, that 
that charge is groundless, Kossuth will forget 
the other indignities from them, and continue 
with us.” ‘ 

Henry Etting, Purser on board the Missis- 
sippi, wrote to Governor Kossuth, on the 3d 
October, regretting the prospect of so soon 
parting from him. He absolves Kossuth from 
the charge of compromising. the American 
flag. He says: 

“Since I have had the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with you, I certainly have seen 
nothing, sir, which has been done by you, have 
heard of nothing which has been done, or 
which has been said by you, that, in my opin- 
ion, is in the remotest degree derogatory to 
the high position you hold, or which has in 
the least changed the good opinion, the good 
wishes, nor the high respect entertained for 
you by myself, and by other of my brother 
officers on board of the Mississippi.” 

P. G. Watmough expresses regret at the 
circumstances which have caused his determi- 
nation to leave the Mississippi. 

J. Van Ness Philip, Passed Midshipman, 
says, under date of October 4th, to Governor 
Kossuth : 


“T am familiar with every circumstance 
which has led to this accusation. I have watch- 
ed attentively every movement of yourself and 
every word, almost, that you have spoken since 
you came on board at the Dardanelles, and I 
do not hesitate to venture my opinion, that in 
no one instance have you, in the least, compro- 
mised the American flag.” 

Charles W. Aby also wrote to Gov. Kossuth, 
stating “that there are many of my brother offi- 
cers, besides myself, who are far from being of 
the opinion that you have done the least thing 
to compromise our country; and who, there- 
fore, by no means subscribe to the charge that 
has been so unhappily laid at your door.” 

And, finally, even Captain Long himself was 
prevailed on to do something, and he wrote the 
following letter to Gov. Kossuth: 

U. 8. Sream Fricare Mississippt, 
Bay of Gibraltar, October 6, 1851. 

Sm. I have the honor, by your request, to 
send you a copy of the extract of a letter from 
John L. Hodge, Esq., U. S. Consul at Marseilles, 
France, it being the same that I read to you on 
the 30th of September ultimo. 

Articles on this affair, the publication, and 
what has followed, have “compromised” me 
and our flag with this Government. Please re- 
quest Mr. Kossuth not to send articles to the 
paper Le Peuple, while under the banner of 
the United States, as it would appear that we 


encourage an attempt to produce an emeute or 
serious disturbances. 


I do cheerfully state to you, in furtherance of 
your request, that I have never said, nor to my 
knowledge have you, during the time you have 
been on board this ship, compromised the flag. 

I am, sit, with the highest regards, your obe- 
dient servant. J. C. Lone, Captain. 
To Louis Kossuth, Ex-Governor, Pres- 

ident of Hungary, U. S. Frigate Mississippi. 

Kossuth wrote to Captain Long, under date 
of October 13, informing him that he would 
not delay the sailing of the Mississippi until 
his return from England, but would take a 
packet ship for the United States. He express- 


On- | ed his thanks for the generous affection he was 


honored with on board the Mississippi, and de- 
sired that they might be communicated to the 
gallant officers and to the crew of the said 


To this letter Captain Long replied as 


follows: 


» U.S. Sream Frigate Missrssrprt, 








| © Gibraltar Bay, Tuesday, Oct, 14,1861. 


8m: I have the honor to be in reosipt of 


cere regret that circumstances 
‘ou to Saclsea directly from England to the 

United States, which has deprived me of the 
pleasure I had anticipated in conveying you 
safe to our shores. 

That you, your family, and those of your as- 
sociates who accompany you, may have @ 

leasant and safe passage hence to the United 

States, is the sincerest wish of your obedient 
servant, J. C. Lona, Captain U. S. N. 

To Louis Kossuth, Ex-Governor, 

President of Hungary. 

Another letter, dated Annapolis, January 13, 
signed J. Van Ness Philip, one of the officers of 
the Mississippi, states that Kossuth’s conduct 
on board was perfectly unexceptionable, and 
in relation to the letter of the attaché, says: 

“I do again denounce and brand the state- 
ments made by the attaché, as a collection of 
the most malicious untruths which have ever 
been published in a public paper. The origin- 
al attaché letter is false, from beginning to 
end; and although I have not a copy of the 
letter with me at this moment, I cannot recall 
one solitary statement which was neither not 
grossly misrepresented or absolutely untrue.” 

Wm. Nelson, United States navy, in a letter 
dated Baltimore, Jan. 13, disavows any sympa- 
thy with the sentimen’s that caused the events 
which compell:d Kossuth to leave the Missis- 
sippi. He regretted thom as (to use thie mild- 
est terms) discretditable to the country &nd the 


navy. 





From the (Hartford, Conn.) Times. 
THE EARLY-CALLED.* 
yroru tuere D0 trees in God's great human forest, 
By tempest blighted, or decayed by time— 

That thou, 0 Death! hast folled with stroke the sorest, 
The vounG TREE glorious in its summer prime ? 
Were there not hoary heads, and weak forms bending 

Down toward the tomb, with heart-throbs almost 
stilled, 
That fair young manhood, in its upward tending, 
Should fall with Life's high purpose unfulfilled ? 


How many hopes, thou early-called, have perished 
In the deep silence that enfolds thee now! 

Dreams of ambition—hopes that love had cherished, 
Have gone down to the dust as cold as thou; 

But not as thou—to dust thou art not given— 
Only the broken cell, thy late abode; 

While through the star-lit paths, perchance, of heaven, 
Thou roam’‘st at will the brighter realms of God! 


Sire of an only son—that son departed 
Ere one young hope-bud in his path was dim ; 
How will you miss the high and earnest-hearted 
From the home-hearth—earth’s dearest spot to him ! 
Of thy full life, he was to thee the token; 
But while the quiver of his manhood bore 
Its weight of aims—the silver cord was broken— 
The bow unbent—and the last struggle o’er: 


And thou art whispering in thy soul’s great sorrow, 
“ How are my life-hopes blasted, O my son! 
Who now will follow in my steps to-morrow, 
And do the work that I may leavo undone?” 
God help thee in this conflict, stricken Father, 
And give thee peace! These partings and these 
tears 
Are but the shadows of a night, that gather 
Before the day-dawn of eternal years. 


Earth hath no balm to heal a spirit riven 
Like thine, fond Mother! by grief's surging tide; 
The first-born of thy youth to silence given, 
Leaves theo a yearning, never satisfied ! 
The Spring henceforth will seem no gladsome comer 
The Summer days be dark to thee, and long ; 
And when wild Autumn wails the death of Summer, 
Will it not be for aye, i¢s funeral song? 


For with the Summer was his life-bloom, blighted ; 
With the first leaves of Autumn he did fall; 

And o’er thy way have earth-long shadows lighted— 
Death's silent wing—the grave's cold covering pall. 

But in that land where we shall know each other 
By some new law—the spirit’s perfect sign— 

In fall immortal life, I feel, fond Mother, 
Thou'lt know thy son, and once more call him thine ! 


Weep, gentle Sister! there were two—two only, 
With the glad sunlight of young smiles, to bless 
Thy childhood’s home! and O how dark and lonely 

Must be the heart that God writes “ Brotherless!”’ 
Mine has not been such bitterness, thank Heaven! 

Yet doth my heart its days of mourning keep 
With thee, dear friend—for God to me has given 

A spirit that will woep with friends who weep! 


And I remember how his eye flashed on thee 
With all a brother's love, a brother's pride ! 
Again ‘twill beam when that ew home hath won thee, 
Where Death and Love walk never side by side ; 
For though these earthly homes are oft invaded, 
Love there will bind anew her broken chain ; 
And every flowor-lesf of our life that’s faded, 
In the soft air of Heaven will bloom again. 





* John J. Cleveland, only son of Hon. C. F. Cleve- 
land, died at Hampton, September 24th, 1851, aged 28. 





TRUTH FROM THE RIGHT QUARTER. 


MEADVILLE, PENN., January 12, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: If you have not republished the 
following article from the New York Christian 
Inquirer, I think your readers will be glad to 
see it. It is -probably from the pen of Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows. When we consider that 
this gentleman is pastor of a society of wealthy 
merchants, and that some of his chief support- 
ers and friends are also supporters of the Com- 
promise, and friends of Daniel Webster, it is 
much to his credit that he speaks and writes 
in such a perfectly fearless and faithful strain 
as this. We do not often consider, in judging 
of such utterances, of the circumstances in a 
man’s position which make it an act of high 
virtue for him to do and say, what to a differ- 
ent man would be easy enough. An anti-slave- 
ry lecturer, lecturing to anti-slavery people, or 
an anti-slavery editor, writing for anti-slavery 
readers, can easily +4 his mind against 
slavery. Perhaps such a man will rebuke a 
clergyman.or a party editor for backwardness, 
and accuse them of insincerity, when in fact 
they are doing far more than himself for the 
cause of liberty, because they are not preach- 
ing to those already converted, but to those 
who need to be converted. Encourage all such ; 
and if they do not go as fast or as far as we 
think they ought, yet if their influence is on the 
whole decididly against slavery—if they are do- 
ing something—accept it as a good thing. Such 
has always been the spirit, I know, of the Ed- 
itor of the Era. I wish it was the spirit of all 
anti-slavery men tosay, “He who is not against 
us is: with us,” Yours, J.C. 


THE PILGRIM CELEBRATION. 


George Hillard, Esq., of “Boston, delivered 
the Annual Oration before the New England 
Society, on Tuesday evening last. The prece- 
ding fortnight had been so filled with the spirit 
of universal humanity, by the presence among 
us of Kossuth, that the occasion, as one of pure- 
ly national interest, did not attract as numer- 
ous an auditory as under other circumstances 
it would have done. The house, however, was 
“c cir. SAE furnished with guests. 

r. Hillard, with his usual grace of manner 
and elegance of diction, went over the common, 
but forever sacred ground of the Pilgrim histo- 
ry; diseussed the virtues and the faults of our 
forefathers in an interesting, but not an origi- 
nal way, and came to the regular conclusion 

ting their merits and the importance of 
their example. While he confined himself to 
the general theme, the interest of his oration 
was almost purely rhetorical. 

The applause of the audience rested on his 
embellishments, not his ideas, which, however, 
had their assent. A splendid rocket occasion- 
ally shot into the sky, followed by the eyes of 
the hearers ; but there was no forceful current 
of thought, exhibiting the copiousness and 
power of the fountain-head of principles from 
which it flowed, bearing the company on. As 
this had recently been experienced in the high- 
eat de in the oratory of the great Hunga- 
rian, the deficiency was peculiarly painfal. 

The orator had, however, his strength 
for his peroration, when he made the popu- 
lar doctrines of the Compromise resound in 
sonorous sentences of conservative assertion 
and appeal. The eloquent Bostonian evident- 
ly thought himself surrounded by A bolitionists 
and Interventioniste, who must 
ened by a cannonade of prudential common- 
places in laudation of law. We could have 

ised him the sympathy of the andience 
in the most virtuous conservatism. It is not 
only in Boston that those of us who are as 
comfortably off as we can be, and sure to be 
no better, but rather , by i 
are, almost to a man, the friends of law and 





duly fright- 





is not only in Boston that an elegant advocacy 
of the opinions level to ordinary practice and 
profit wins plaudits, which sentiments that 
task the heart and whip the conscience might 
not secure. We have the ordinary human 
nature in New York, and Compromise, escort- 
ed by Law on the right and Orderon the left, 
is @ most acceptable guest in all the most re- 
spectable circles, so that the courage and faith- 
fulness to which the orator on this occasion had 
strung himself up, were entirely supérfluou 
It is very painful for us, we confess, to h 

opinions that fall in’ with the interests and 
proclivities of prosperous selfishness—such as 
every man feels his own exposure to—pronounc- 
ed from the most sacred places of national rec- 
ollection, with tones and in words such as only 
the noblest sentiments are entitled to wear. 
A discourse from Bunker Hill on the duty of 
leaving oppressed nations to struggle alone for 
their liberties ; an oration from Plymouth Rock 
on the obligation of returning fugitive slaves, 
seem tous desecrations of the holy spots whence 
American liberty took her departure. The ap- 
plause that follows such discourse appears to 
us a reverberation from chambers in the soul 
emptied of the principles for which our exiles 
and our heross encountered first expatriation 
and next war. aificr the recent soul-stirring, 
faith-kindli th ghts of Kossuth ; the unaffect- 
ed, calm, self-poised, sincere, and _half-inspired 
missionary of ghumanity and freedom; the 
decorated maxims of a pious worldliness, which 
equally satisfy the prosperous saint and the 
prosperous sinner, are like a Boston east wind 
eotting Mat the close of a beautiful day in 
spring, closing the moral pores, and nee, | 
ttt im upon the organs of liberty an 
ove. 


. a 


FREE S0IL COUNTY MEETING. 


At a large and respectable moeting of the 

Free Soil party of Wayne county, Indiana, in 
the church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
in Washington, in said county, on Saturday, 
the 10th instant, Samuel Johnson, Esq., was 
called to the Chair, and Isaac H. Julian ap- 
pointed Secretary. 
- The Chair appointed Messrs. G. W. Julian, 
A. Underhill, H. Hoover, A. W. Lewis, S. S. 
Boyd, J. M. Williams, and Henry Thornburgh, 
a committee to draft resolutions. 

On motion, the resolutions were separately 
read, and passed with general unanimity, viz: 

1. Resolved, That, as the friends of freedom, 
humanity, and progress, we hereby renew our 
devotion to the cherished principles we have 
heretofore advocated; and that, looking to the 
indications of the future, we can see no pros- 
pect of a union with either the Whig or Demo- 
cratic parties in the great struggle of this year, 
without a sacrifice, on our part, of duty, con- 
sistency, and self-respect. 

2. Resolved, therefore, That we recommend 
the holding of a Free Soil State Convention, at 
Indianapolis, on the 27th day of February next, 
or at such time as may be agreed on, for the 
pores of nominating candidates for the dif- 
erent State offices, and for Presidential elect- 
ors, and also delegates to the Free Soil National 
Convention to be held the present year. 

3. Resolved, That we would advise a State 
Convention of delegates, and not a mass meet- 
ing of our friends; and that we respectfully 
recommend the holding, immediately, of county, 
township, or neighbackoad meetings, through- 
out the State, for the purpose of appointing 
delegates to said Convention—each county 
sending at least one delegate. 

The fourth resolution appointed thirty-eight 
delegates to said Convention, from the county 
of Wayne. 

5. Resolved, That we recommend to the Free- 
Soilers of every portion of our county to see to 
it that each township shall send at least one 
delegate to said State Convention. 

6. Resolved, That Christianity favors free- 
dom in all lands; and we therefore rejoice in 
the prevalent enthusiasm in favor of Louis 
Kossuth, a fugitive from Austrian slave 


the slaves of our own country; we see in it an 


assurance that those who are giving their sym- 


pathy and their money to fugitives from foreign 
slavery will not tolerate a Se which compels 
thom to joim inthe chase of our own fugitives, 
and pay the expense of ¢neir re-enslavement out 
of their own pockets. We lament the present 
inconsistency of our people, but we trust they 
will be compelled, by the inevitable tendency 
of their avowed principles, to join us in oppo- 
sing every form of oppression, 

7. Resolved, That we not only declare our 
sympathy for down-trodden Hungary, but en- 
dorse the avowed doctrines of Kossuth on the 
subject of non-intervention among nations. 

The meeting was then addressed at some 
length by George W. Julian, on the duty of 
anti-slavery men at the present crisis. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

SaMveL Jounson, President. 
I. H. Juutan, Secretary. 
Arispr, Bureau Co., Iniinors, - 
December 29, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National: Era: 

Anti-Slavery sentiments are gaining ground 
rapidly among all classes in this vicinity ; and 
your paper is also growing into favor among 
intelligent persons who are as yet not political 
Abolitionists. 

The story of Mrs: Stowe, “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” is read with interest by persons here- 
tofore violently opposed to everything of an 
Anti-Slavery nature, and is more or less enlist- 
ing their sympathies and removing their preju- 
dices, more especially among the young. I 
hope your paper will continue its glorious on- 
ward course, and firmly and re sacs advo- 
cate the cause of truth and the oppressed ; and 
I hope the faithful few in Congress who dare 
to stand by the right will not give over their 
efforts, but nobly sustain to the extent of their 
ability the cause that their conscience and their 
God a Their acts do not pass unno- 
ticed. I am a laborer, cultivating my own 
farm ; thousands, like myself, are looking from 
our humble sphere with scorn upon the impu- 
dent assumption of the cotton interest, and des- 
pise their fulsome flattery and shallow intrigues 
to captivate “the masses,” or frighten them 
into subjection. I know that there are thou- 
sands who would die by inches, who would 
give their lives rather than their support to the 
infamous law for the recapture of fugitive 
slaves, They never yet have spoken; their 
will is not yet regarded or known; but they 
have a will, and @ resolution to back it, only 
wanting an emergency to make itself known 
and felt. God grant that that emergency may 
never come, so that we may be left in our ob- 
scurity, with a consciousness that no duty im- 
pels us to emerge from it. S. E. M. 

The following lines, written on the envel- 
ope of an unpaid letter which passed through 
the Portland post office the other day, may 
serve as a hint t¢ correspondents to pay their 
postage on the score of enonomy : 

“ Tho post'an extra gain has made, 
Because your last was not pre-paid ; 
The same is true with this reply— 
You've lost two cents, and so have I.” 





—_— oe 


FRANKLIN AS A BOOKSELLER. 


The following story, told of Franklin’s mode 
of treating the animal called in those days 
“lounger,” is worth putting into practice occa- 
sionally, even in this age and generation : 

@ fine morning, when Franklin was busy 
—— his newspaper for the press, a 
ounger stepped into the store, and mt an 
hour or more looking over the books, &c., and 
finally, taking one in his hand, asked the shop- 
boy the price. 

a es es was - F aah 

ne dollar,” said the lounger ; “can’t you 
take Jess than that?” sepiaeticnne 

“No indeed ; one dollar is the price.” 
Another hour had nearly passed, when the 
lounger, said— 

“Is Mr. Franklin at home?” _ 

“Yes, he is in the printing office.” r 

“T want to see him,” said the lounger. 


“One dollar and a quarter,” was the ready 
answer. 

“One dollar and a et Why, your 
fe Spey me only a dollar.” . sf 

“ ” Baid ‘Franklin, “and I could have 
better afforded to have taken a dollar then, 
than to have been taken out of the offic,” 


. We 
see in this enthusiasm the pledge of freedom to 


“A dollar and a half! Why, you offered it 
yourself for a dollar and a quarter.” 

“Yes,” said Franklin, “and I had better 
have taken that price then than a dollar and 
a half now.” : 

The lounger paid down the price, and went 
about his business—if he had any—and Frank- 
lin returned into the printing office. 


1852, 


Suitable to the time and our theme (says the 
New York Evening Post) are the following 
lines of a German poet, which we are pretty 
sure the American public has never before 
seen, at least in English, and with which we 
take our temporary leave of our readers, and 
our final leave of the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. 





A hoary monk, beside the way, 
Sat with a rosary on his knee ; 

No forest cliff, with mosses gray, 
Seemed ever half so old as he. 


I only saw the beads he told; 
The rest from human sight were hid ; 
Each sphere from out of shadow rolled, 
And slowly into shadow slid. 


And all with bloody stains were red, 
And foul with blots of sable hue ; 

And that gray beadsman sighed and said 
A prayer with every bead he drew. 


‘Look woll,” a solemn voice began, 

“On him who counts those sliding spheres ; 
His hands are measuring out for man 

And nations their appointed years.” 


I looked again, and fondly deemed 
The gliding rosary whiter grow— 

The crimson stain less frequent seemed, 
Less foul the blots of sable hue. 


Even now, my friends, with sigh and prayer, 
The beadsman drops another sphore ; 
Alas! I see the blood-stain there, 
And there tho blots of guilt appear! 


Sy 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-8ECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
Turspay, January 20. 


A message was received from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report from 
the Secretary of State, accompanied by a letter 
from the contractors for paying the instalment 
of Mexican indemnity due the 31st of May 
next, inviting the attention of Congress to the 
subject. 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 

Many memorials and petitions were present- 
ed and referred to uppropriate committees. 

Among reports from committees was one by 
Mr. Gwin, that the papers relating to Wm. h. 
Latimer be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. Felch, from the Committee on Publi¢ 
Lands, reported back thé bill granting the 
right of way to the Stateof Missouri and a por- 
tion of the public lands tojaid in the construc- 
of @ railroad from Hannibal to St. Joseph, in 
said State, with an amendment. 

Also, from the same. committee, the bill 
granting to the State of Michigan the right of 
way and a donation of the public land for the 
purpose of constfucting a railroad or canal across 
the peninsula of Michigan, without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Borland, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported the bill granting to the State 
of Arkansas the right of way and a portion of 
the public lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from a point on the Western bank of 
the Mississippi river, opposite to the town of 
Memphis, Tennessee, by way of Little Rock, to 
a point on Red river, on the border of Texas, 
with an amendment. 

Also, the bill granting the right of way and 
making a grant of land to the State of Arkan- 
sas, to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads in said State; and the bill granting to 
Arkansas the right of way and making a do- 
nation of a portion of the public lands to aid 
in the construction*of a railroad from Helena 
to Fort Smith, in Arkansas, without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Norris submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be and he is hereby authorized and instructed to 
audit, and from time to time to settle, the ac- 
count of John C. Heives, for the reports of the 
Senate proceedings and debates published in 
the “Congressional Globe,” at seven dollars 
and fifty cents per column. i 

Mr. Hamlin submitted the following for con- 
sideration ; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior 
be requested to furnish the Senate with an esti- 
mate of the number of pages which the census 
returns will contain, if the same shall be com- 
pleted on the plan now pursued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. Also, what part of the same will 
be composed of statistical tables, and what part 
of other matter. 

The joint resolution, making land warrants 
assignable, was then taken up. 

Mr. Walker’s amendment, granting land to 
every actual settler, after five years’ actual oc- 
cupancy, in quantities not exceeding 160 acres, 
free of all charge, was debated, and was then 
rejected—yeas 8, nays 35—as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Dodge of Wisconsin, Doug- 
las, Gwin, Seward, Sumner, Wade, Walker, 
and Whitcomb—8. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bayard, 
Bell, Berrien, Borland, geeig’ right, Brod- 
head, Clarke, Clemens, Davis, Dawson, Dodge 
of Iowa, Felch. Foot of Vermont, Geyer, Ham- 
lin, Houston, Hunter. Jones of Iowa, Jones of 
Tennessee, King, Mallory, McRea, Mangum, 
Miller, Norris, Rusk, Sebastian, Smith, Spru- 
ance, Stockton, Underwood, and Upham—35. 

Mr. Walker moved, as an amendment, that 
no individual should locate more than one war- 
rant, which was rejected. 

Mr. Walker moved an amendment, that no 
warrant shall be located within six miles of any 
proposed railroad, unless for purposes of actual 
settlement, to be ascertained by oath of party 
locating. This was also rejected. 

Mr. Gwin offered an amendment, allowing 
parties occupying the public lands in California 
to pay for the same in warrants. Lost. 

e joint resolution was then ordered to be 
eugrossed—yeas 35, nays 3—Messrs. Gwin, 
Wade, and Walker, voting in the nebative 

The Senate then, after a short 
session, adjourned. 


xecutive 


Wepnespay, January 21. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, enclo- 
sing copies of the correspondence between Mr. 
Rives, the American Minister in France, and 
the State Department, relative to the recent 
changes of Government in that country. Re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed. 

The Chair laid before the Senate reports 
from the wy of War, containing the 
proceedings of the Talcott Court Martial, and 
the report of the Board of Engineers on the 
overflow of the Lower Mississippi. 

Also, a report form the Secretary of the 
Navy, of the marine steam tonnage of the 
United States. = 

Mr. Pearce presented the memorial of the 
merchants and others, of Baltimore, in favor 
of .a. survey of a route for vessels bound to’ 
China, , 

Mr. Davis presented several petitions, re- 
monstrating against decisions by the re- 
cent Board on Mexican Claims, and moved its 
reference to a select committee of five Sena- 
tors. ’ 

After debate, they were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The bill ting a regi to the bri 
Sylphide, a bill directing interest to be paid 
to New Hampshire on moneys paid by that 
State, and the act making land warrants as- 
signable, were 
The Senate 


ui a . took up the genera. - 
The shop-boy immediately informed Mr. dar, and several bills, grosting land te like 
Franklin that a gentleman was in the store, | nois, Wisconsin, and other States, for railroad 
waiting to see him. Franklin was soon behind. | purposes, were considered and ordered to be 
the counter, when the lounger, with book in engrossed. Adjourned 
hand, addrewed him thus: : y 
“Mr. Franklin, whatis the lowest you can _ | Prurspay, January 22. 
‘take for this book 2” After petitions and memorials, 


On motion of Mr. Haie, the memorial re- 
lating to the restoration of flogging in the navy. 


was taken up; and then, on motion. by Mr., 
Gwin, was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 





On motion of Mr. Borland, 3,000 additional 
copies of the report of the Bureau of Topo 


7 


Referred to the Committee on Fi- - 


season, at an additional cost not to exceed 





$20,000 a year. 


All the bills yesterday ordered to be en- 
grossed were taken up and passed... 


The resolution making a contract with John 
C. Riyes for the publication of the daily de- 
bates of the Senate, at $7.50 per column, was 
taken up and passed. 

The bill granting land to Iowa, for the con- 
struction of certain railroads in that State, 
was taken up. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuxspay, January 20. 


_ The Speaker laid before the House a message 
from the President, transmitting a report of 
the Secretary of State, accompanied by a letter 
from the contractor for paying the next in- 
talment of the Mexican indemnity, due on the 
30th of May next. 

The House, on motion, went into Committee 
of the Whole-ea the state of the Union, on the 
bill appropriating three millions one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars for the purpose of 
paying the instalment of the Mexican indemni- 
ty falling due. 

A very animted debate occupied the House 
through the day, in regard to the payment of 
this Mexican indemnity. 


Wepnespay, January 21. 


A bill explanatory of the Bounty Land act 
of September 28, 1850, was discussed during 
the morning hour by Messrs. Fitth and Clark. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole on 
state of the Union, resumed the consideration 
of the bill for the payment of the next instal. 
ment to Mexico, under the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo—#3,180,000. 

Mr. Bayly gave a history of the manner in 
which the former instalments have been paid, 
and noticed the memorial of Messrs. Duff and 
B. E. Green in relation to this subject. He 
spoke in terms of these gentlemen which no 
honest men would covet. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, replied, and ad- 
vocated an amendment directing the money to 
be paid by the Secretary ef the Treasury. He 
did not spare the Secretary of State in his 
strictures on the “insolence” of British and 
American bankers, who, he said, according to 
rumor, wanted to amass alarge per centage by 
an appropriation in advance of the time of 
payment. 

he Committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


THURSDAY, i! 22. 
A regolution was passed 6 close the debate 


on the Mexican soalaeity bill to-morrow at 
three o’clock. 

Mr. Briggs pressed his question of privilege, 
instructing the-Committee of Elections to in- 
quire inte-the election of John M. Bernhisel, 
tho-Présent delegate from the Territory of 
} Utah. ‘ 
A. 






took’ place, during which “Mr. 
‘Said that he received the news Of his 
while on his return home from this 
city; that he was elected unanimously, and 
without the cost of a dollar. 

Mr. Briggs withdrew his resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Disney, a resolution was, 
iidopted, calling upon the Secretary of State 
for copies of notes, &c., with the Mexican 
Minister, relative to the payment of the Mexi- 
can instalments. 

The bill explanatory of the bounty land bill 
of September 28, 1850, was debated by Mr. 
Clarke. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Unien, and resumed the 
consideration of the Mexican indemnity bill. 

INFLUENCE OF A SmiLe.—It is related in the 
life of a celebrated mathematician, Wm. Hut- 
ton, that a respectable-looking country woman 
called upon him one day, anxious to speak 
with him. She told him with an air of secrecy 
that her husband behaved unkind to her, and 
sought other company, frequently passing his 
evenings from home, which made her feel ex- 
tremely unhappy; and knowing Mr. Hutton 
to be a wise man, she thought he might be 
able to tell her how she should manage to cure 
her husband. 

The case was 2 common one, and he thought 
he could prescribe for it without losing his 
reputation as aconjurer. “The remedy is a 
simple one,” said he, “but I have never known 
it to fail—Always treat your husband with a 
smile.” - 

The woman expressed her thanks, dropped 
a courtesy, and went away. A few months 
afterwards she waited on Mr. Hutton, with a 
couple of fine fowls, which she begged him to 
accept. She told him, while a tear of joy and 
gratitude glistened in her eye, that she had 
followed his advice, and her husband was* 
cured. He no longer sought the company of 
others, but treated her with constant love and 
kindness, 

A RemarkaBLe Maeneric Discovery has 
just been made public in England, by Mr. Rut- 
ler, a scientific gentleman of Brighton : 


“By means of an electrical machine of great 
delicacy, which is styled the Magnetoscope, 
Mr. Rutler is not only able to demonstrate in 
the most satisfactory manner the polarization 
of our bodies, and those parts where the North 
and South poles are situated, but likewise the 
alterations which take place from change of 
position from the vertical and sitting positions 
to the recumbent, as also those which take 
place from other circumstances.” 





Anecpore or Cuter Justice Tanry.—When 
the library of the Capitol was in flames, and 
clouds of smoke were rolling out and enveloping 
the building, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court appeared in his seat at the usual hour, 
looking quite tranquil and undisturbed. “May 
it please your Honor,” said an officer of the 
Court, “will the Court sit to-day?” The Chief 
Justice looked up, and coolly and significantly 
asked, “Is the Court room really on fire?” 
“Oh no, not yet,” was the answer. “Then 
we'll sit till it is,’ added the Chief. And the 
Court did sit, and transacted business as usual, 
amid all the confusion about, it. 

TerRiBLe Catamity aT Sea.—We learn by 
a telegraphic despatch from New York, that 
the British Royal mail strani Amazon, 
from Southampton for the West Indies, took 
fire on the 4th instant, when west of Sicily, and 
was entirely consumed. Her officers, passen- 
gers, and crew, numbered one hundred and 
fifty-five persons, of whom only twenty-one 
were saved. All the rest perished! 

ed Nat. Intelligencer. 





A leading medical practitioner at Brighton, 
England, has lately given a list of sixteen cases 
of paralysis produced by smoking, which came 
po his own knowledge, within the last six 
months. 





There are 75 Protestant missionaries in China. 





A POPULAR BOOK FOR AGENTS, 
EADLEY’S LIFE Of KOSSUTH.—The undersigned 
have in press, and will publish in January next, 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS KOSSUTH, GOV- 
ERNOR OF HUNGARY. 


With Notices of the Distinguished Men and Scenes of the 
Hangarian Revolution. To which is adaed, an Appendix, 
containing the most important of the Addresses, Letters, 
and Speeches, of the Great Magyar Chief. By P. C. Head- 
ley, author of “ Life.of the tmpress Josephine,’’ “ Life of 
Lafayette,’ &c With an Intreduction by Horace Greeley. 
in one elegant 12mo volume, with steel Portrait, uniform in 
size and style with “Headley’s Josephine.” Price $1.25. 

Agents wanted in every county in the United States, to 
canvass for ihe above popular work. 

QF" Any newsp.per published within 509 mifes of New 
York State, that will give the above three insertions, shall 
receive a copy of the work immediately on its publication, 
free of expense, by mail. Address 

DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 

Dee. 11—3t Anburn, New York 


BEAUTIFUL FANCY GOODS! 
TRANGERS AND CITIZENS are called to view the 
varied and beautiful FANCY GOODS now opening 
at Parker's Fancy Store under the National Hotel. I[t ia 
understood ‘that by Friday, the 19th instant, the entire 
amonnt of his selections will be ready for all who may be in 
prety A of something REALLY EXTRA for the approaching 
oly days 
For particulars, call at the Store. 
oy The dnles will be worth seeing, and the admittance 


PARKER'S FANCY AND PERFUMERY STORE 
Dees Se nit Under National Hotel,” 








NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 
Vi. forthe caer ient Sore, enh enaheciand $e tale Advers 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 


¥ Offices are at 8 Congress street; New York 
His es ’ thwest corner of Third 





and Chestnut streets ; Balti 
and F streets. 





or 8. = VET TEWOLAL, Wevtpape: Mevenas Sub 


Col Agent,No. 10 State street. 
(Journal Building,)is also agent for the National Kra. 





WILLY THE WANDERER. 
THE YOUNG ROVER. 


THe above beautiful 'Smo. volumes are illustrated by 
r sixteen engravings in each yolume, and are written in 
pret el ae are strictly moral in their tone, and are 
& the best gift books of the season for the young. They 


are - 
pol Dy Arad adapted to find a place in any Sabbath 


Also, just published, new editi 
works by Rey. John Kast, vis: 
MY SAVIOUR, 
Eighteen thousand copies of which 
lished in this couutry ; and 


PEACE IN BELIEVING, 

Or Memorials of a Christian Pastor’ s Wife 
Just publi: hed by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO..B 
JEWETT, PKOCTUR, & Wi 





of those excellent 


have already been pub- 


vaton, aud 
IKTHINGTON, 


Pigg Cleveland, OF 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the iio, 
) . the U “ 
ps a epee : Dee ale 
THE WORKS OF LYMAN BEECH +R, D. D, 


VOLUME L. 


5 a first volume of the Works of this veverable and ex. 

eellent man is now ready for sale, entitled 

Lectures on Political Atheism and Kindred Sub. 
4 ; > 
jects. Together with six Lectures on Intem- 
perance. Dedicated by the Author to the Work 
tng Men of the United States. 

The second volume will comprise his select and occasign. 
al Discourses, and will be ready about the ist of February 
and the other four volumes will foliow at intervals of about 
two months. Whoamong the clergymen of this day has 
held a more distinguished porition, or wielded by his elo. 
quence & more potent inflnence, for the jast half centary 
than Dr Lyman Beecher? And who among the thousands 
of his admirers will consider his Library complete without 
a set of heed Pablished by 

JO - JEWETT & CO., Boston, Vas 
JEWETT, PROCTOK, & WORTHINGTON. 
Clevelaad, Obi 
And for sale by the principal Bookseliers in the ol 
States. Dee, 2—41j 


A. M. GANGEWER, 
Atiorney and Agent, Washington City, D.C, 

TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land. k xtra 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac. 

counte before the several Departments of the Government 
References. — Hon. 8. P. Chase. Obio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
Pennsylvania; Hon. 0, Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Etlis Lewin 
Lancaster, Pennsylv«nia; Gen. Kdward Arwor, Uarlisle 
Pennsylvania; Dr. (i. Bailey, Editor National Era: and ths 
accounting officers generally. 


Wis, 


June 5—6m 


HENRY MINER & Co, 

[pra in Cheap Publications, &o., Smithfield street 

between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. This js 

the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the West 

where may always be found the pringipal Magazines and 
new and vld novels, Annuals, Gitt Books, &c. 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pass 


Books, common and fancy Envelopes Inka, and in short 
everything in that line of business. For sale wholesule and 
retail, as cheap as can be purchaved in any city in the Ui 
ted States 


The National Era and other periodicals are kept fursale 
Feb. 12—Ilyve 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS §& PARKS, No 
229 Washington street, Boston C OW. JENKS 
Mareh 2t—ly¢ 1. A PARKS 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 


TTORKNEY and Counsellor at Law, 
Chancery, Cadiz, Hari om aan 










Solicitor to 
“: un 8 





TTORNEY om 
Commission¢ 
setts 


ry Pob'ic,snd 
aud Massachu- 
(Milice on 

























Adamantine 


ANUFACTURER of 
r iv and Walnut 


Candles,33 Water st 
streets, Cincinnati, Oh 
N. B. Cash paid fo 

beef tallow. 


- PEE GREATEST INV 


se, mutton and 
May 15—tf 


f F THE AGe! 

“ Steam Supplanted’G mphant / 
HE first balf of the nine will be reeorded 
as the age of Steam. 1 , and with it wil! 


pass the steam engit+, with the 

The second half of the ee 
ciug the age of Gas—an 
but to ENLIGHTEN the wor! 
and with it is now int the Gax Engine. 

Protessor John C. F. Si on, after twenty-six years of 
closé observation upon tne experiments of his own and of 
others in attempts to make the principle of the condensation 


ofarbonic acid gas available as a meehauic motor, has per 
the same ; and. having juet received letters patent tor 
0 


ings that were. 

Will be known as commen 
ned not only to lier 
sage has now commenced, 


t pera 
D 


proved Carbonic Acid Engine,” now offers to dispore 

hts for the use thereof tv the United States Govern- 

ment, and to individuals or to companies, the rights of 
States, conuties, or cities. 

The immense saving of money and labor, and of human 


lives and suffering, secured by the use of this new motor, 
will inevitably insure its speedy adoption in all places 
where steam power is now used, and iu thousands of other 


places where the great expense, bulk, and weight of the 
steam engine has precluded ity use 

This new motor may be applied to all purposes aa a pro- 
pelling agent, from the single horse power for the cotton 
gin to the two thousand horse power for ocean steamers 
with the expense less than that reqnired by the steam en- 
gine, of boilers anid furnaces, fuel and fir-men, and of bulk 
and weight— 100 tons weight sufficing for the same power of 

1,9°O tons of the steam engine. 

These facts are establiehed by the experimental engine of 
srenty Ave (3) harso power, now ‘w rning weil’ at Oin- 
cifinati, as noticed in the fuliowing from the Cincinnati Non- 
pareil of the 18th instant: 

“ We are pleased to state that J.C F. Salomon, late of 
this city, has received a patent for his motor ofarbonic acid 
gas, in its application to an engine. ‘The aueceraful experi 
ments of this invention were not long since givenin the Non- 
pariel The same gentieman has received anoi ber patent tor 
the steering aud propetling p wer.” 

Also,rights for the use of his “ Improved Propelling and 
Steering Apparatus,” one peculiar a@vantage of which gives 
the pilot anch complete control of the vessel, independent of 
the engineer, that he can “right about face’ « man-of-war 
in less time than is required to load ber guns 

Also, rights fur his “improved Spring Saddle,” ior mili 
tary and common purposes, designed fur the grestest poxsi- 
ble comfort of both horse and rider. 

Any information in regard to the above invaluable inven 
tions, and of obtaining rights, &e., may be promptiy obtain 
ed by addressing « DL. ELDEK, 

Attorney and Agent, for the Patentee, Seventh street 
opposite Odd Feliows’ Hall “Washington D ©. 
J.C. F. SALOMON, Patentee 
Washington, D.C 


WASHINGTON CITY. 

LL persons having business in the city of Washington 

are informed that the undersigned has established here 

an OFFICE OF CORRESPONDENCE, for the purpose of 

giving any information desired by any person in any part of 

the world. No business, whether public.or private, if of an 

honorable character, will be excluded from the eorre:pond 

ence of this office. Persons wishing to know how to proceed! 

in any business they may have before Congress. in the pub 

lie offices, &c., will be disereetly advised; and where profes 

sional or other aid is necessary, the best will be procured «™ 
recommended. 

The undersigned will regard all matters communicated to 
him in connexion with this office as sacredly confidentia!, 
and will, by himself and through sach agents as it may be 
necessary for him to employ, use every possible precaution 
to preserve them inviolate. 

Every letter of inquiry must contain a fee of five dollar:, 
which will generally be the only remuneration required; 
bat should it not compensate for the service to be rendered, 
the proper amount will be stated in a satisfactory letter in 
reply. 

a Address, (postage prepaid,) 

THOMAS C. CONNOLLY, 
Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C 





WASHINGTON, January 16, 1852 
Mr. THomas C. Connotyy is known to us as a worthy citi 
zen, as a gentleman of intelligence, and as a clear, accurate, 
and ready writer; and we regard him as eminently qualitie? 
for the able, prompt, and faithful performauce of the useful 
duties connected with his.new and original desigu of an 
OFFICE OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
RICHARD WALLACH, 
[U. 8. Marshal for the District of Columbia 
WALTER LENOX, 
[Mayor of Washington City 
JO. GALES, 
[Senior editor of the “ National Intelligencer.”} 
R. W. LATHAM, 
jan 17—6m [Banker.] 





FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


E subicriber offers for sale his Farm, situated anout 
five miles from Washington, in Prince George's county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 | 2 acres, above 3U of which is 4 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present « ton and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved culfivation 
would produce ut least two tons Hay se Ix in the Wach- 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acre? 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
roperly composted, is a source from which the upland way 
be enriched at a reasonable cost Adont 60 acres of wood- 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex- 
cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty rites 
for building There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its health fulness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. About “5 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an equal quantity 
L of wood and arable land toeach. There is an orchard of 150 
peach trees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing ; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. it is well fenced. 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried brick, 4 
log-kitchen separate trom the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, &c. There is a stream of water comming 
through the place, with anflicient water and fall for a sthal 
mill Price — $40 per acre.. Terms —one third cash; % 
long credit for the residue if devired. Address ic 
“Oot. 23. MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES €. PRIKCE, 
Cincinnatt. 
IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Noturvet 


ES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions 6 
andaulaenies of deeds, and to administer oathe and aftirm 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


a Connecticut —. 
Indiana owa 
rg Lonisiana Micbhigau 
Missouri Mississippi Maine — i. 
New York New Hampshire North Oaset a 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolin 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 


Maryland 
Spactalettention qvaw collections and to thetaking of 


nB. ; 
qn: 114 Main street ‘uly 2 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, P. Sia 
B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorne and aunsé ; 
See Cehuphee, Unies Office in Piste aaew build 
State Ho 
go eS elem en ‘otal ’ wines, pope 
taallvattended to are a 
pr tthe aes 
LAW NOTICE. . a 
his friends and former © 
Z, centtate Goh: totes prodinrior) the Practice ah ms 
and will hereafter devote bis time to the duties of : i ine 
fession. Agerneiés (of a legal character) and eollection 
Northern Ohio will receive prompt attention. P. BLISS. 
Elyria, Lorain Co., Obio. Jan. 1, 1862.—Jan 15 om 
FASHIONABLE BONNET AND MIULLINERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 3 
| 7 t Rooms wow 
Te proprietor of Bassett & Prat: neem Rooms eee 


Ribbons, and 
No. 60 1-2 Hano- 














est and most desi " 
‘ erally, in the city, 
Goods gen 4 


"Nor 2m ISAAC M. BASSETT. 
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